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GROFF CONKLIN’ 


I 


The question is continually being brought up as to the extent to 
which elements of form and punctuation should enter into the com- 
position of poetry. It is a little more than twenty years now since 
the first onset of vers libre brought such a question to the critics’ at- 
tention; previous to the advent of such eccentrics as E. E. Cum- 
mings, Ezra Pound, Vachel Lindsay, and the Sitwell family, poetry 
was for the most part considered to be a matter of language arranged 
in lines of equal value, the end-words of which equaled in sound the 
end-words of one or more lines in near juxtaposition to each other; 
and divided into clause, phrase, and sentence by the appropriate pe- 
riod, comma, semicolon, dash, or exclamation point. Question marks 
were used for questions, and quotation marks to inclose quotations. 
I am speaking, of course, from the viewpoint of form only; but one 
is tempted to say that in those days form was the primary point of 
interest in verse. Content rarely bothered the sonnet-maker or the 
hewer of tuppenny lyrics. 

However, with the birth of Harriet Monroe’s Poetry in this coun- 
try, and the burgeoning of various revolutionaries following the 
footsteps of Pound and the Sitwells in England, attention was turned 
not only to new types of poetic subject but to new ways of stating 

* Groff Conklin was co-editor with Burton Rascoe of the famous Smart Set Anthol- 


ogy. He has contributed several poems to Harriet Monroe’s Poetry, and is now work- 
ing on an anthology from the New Republic. 
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these new subjects. The consequent decades of hysterical effort 
among poets overinfluenced by formal problems and by want of 
sufficiently poetic subject matter need not occupy much time at the 
moment. Ample has been written upon the relation between poetic 
experimentalism and poverty of imagination; according to L. A. G. 
Strong, himself no mean lyricist, the world of poets is only in the 
current triad of years beginning to escape from the effects of the 
poetic obscurantism of the twenties. He takes the opportunity to 
point to Auden and Spender as exemplars of this new freedom—a 
choice of individuals the examples of whom as a return to sanity are 
not particularly apt. 

The effect of this historical revolution in form and manner upon 
poets who had gained stature and maturity previous to its onset is a 
subject which has not been examined to any great extent. In by far 
the majority of cases no effect whatsoever has been noticeable. Cer- 
tainly the more famous figures have refused to imbibe any of the 
spurious liquors of the obscurantist’s brew; and those in the seats of 
the mighty, as always in all kinds of history, have avoided the novel 
with a nearly complete unanimity. 

It may be that, while for the most part this refusal was a wise one, 
nevertheless there might have been a salutary lesson or so in poetic 
variety and method which the oldsters could well have adapted to 
their uses. But of all the poets one can lay hands on, whose fame 
predated the arrival of the vers librists and their followers, there is 
but one who seems to have been able to learn from their eccentric 
works any new things of value. 

That man is James Stephens. 

Frequently, in his critical papers, Stephens has made statements 
to the effect that ecstasy is the highest province of the poet. And, 
while at base ecstasy is a state of mind or spirit, Stephens discovered 
—undoubtedly partly through a somewhat caustic study of the rev- 
olutionaries of the form who prospered during the twenties—that it 
is to some extent also a matter of technique. 

“Matter is timeless,”’ he says, in his brilliant aphoristic Introduc- 
tion to a recent anthology of Romantic and Victorian poets; ‘“tech- 
nique is the date stamped upon it.’’ And it may be adumbrated fur- 
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ther that technique is not only the dating of a poem but it is also the 
primary skeleton of it, the bones and the sinews by which the poet 
attains his effect. Perhaps it may be said that the greater the tech- 
nique, the less it dates a poem and the more it becomes bone and 
sinew. 

Form and manner may improve—nay, may make—a great poem. 
They give an effect to any composition which that composition 
would lack had it been phrased in a different length of line, with a 
different set of punctuation marks, in a different conception of stan- 
za. From the revolutionaries, then, Stephens seems really to have 
learned one thing: that formal precision, rhythmic symmetry, are 
not always necessary; and, moreover, that punctuation can play an 
extraordinarily important part in fixing the tonality of the poem. 


II 

In 1926 Stephens issued a collected edition of his poems. His first 
volume had appeared in 1909, and a sequence of several more up to 
1917. It is through a study of the changes in form in the poems as 
they finally were printed in the collected edition—{from which, more- 
over, the poet omitted nearly one hundred verses as not coming up 
to his brutally self-critical standard—that his preoccupation with 
his medium is revealed. 

In a poem called ‘““The Goat Paths’ a formal manner was aban- 
doned, for instance, for a method of intensifying by making lighter, 
more airy. I quote the first section both in the original and in the 
revised forms: 


ORIGINAL FINAL 
In that airy quietness In that airy In a sunny 

I would think as long as they; Quietness Solitude. 
Through the quiet sunniness I would dream 

I would stray away to brood As long as they: —I would think 
By a hidden beaten way Through the quiet Until I found 

In a sunny solitude. Sunniness Something 

I would stray I can never find: 

I would think until I found Away —Something 

Something I can never find, And brood Lying on the ground 
Something lying on the ground All among In the bottom 


In the bottom of my mind. The heather spray, Of my mind. 
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John Eglinton, Irish correspondent for the old Dial, of course said 
of this that the poem was ruined because the symmetry was spoiled. 
But if there is any lesson that the modern poets should have learned 
from the last twenty years of verse, it is that symmetry should be 
the last and least worry of the poet. 

The quotation from “The Goat Paths” is a perfect example of the 
value of such freedom from formal symmetry. The second version 
has a lightness, an ecstasy, a music that the first had only through a 
conscious search for it on the part of the reader. The subject matter 
sings; the verse should, also. The dreamer on a hill has made memo- 
rable his simple thought—and that, how much by arrangement! 

Such a poetic weapon as this revision of form is a mechanical 
thing, of course, limited as are all possibilities of form. The content 
needs must be fit for the short line; and the short line, for instance, 
would not be effective in ““The County Mayo”: 

Now with the coming in of spring, the days will stretch a bit; 
And after the Feast of Brigid I shall hoist my flag and go: 


For since the thought got into my head, I can neither stand nor sit 
Until I find myself in the middle of the County of Mayo. 


That has its own intensity, requiring a long line for its musical 
longing. 

At times Stephens’ interest in phonetics and form carried him too 
far, as in an experiment first called “Away! Far Away,” which read 
as follows: 


Unseen Unknown Unknown By the slow 
The beam The ring In the cave; Slow 
Of the sun: Of the light: Unseen Hungers. 


After the passing of a little time this seemed like an undue affecta- 
tion to the poet; and so in the collected edition the incantation reads, 
under its new title, “Death”: 

Unseen, the beam of the sun! 

Unknown, the ring of the light! 

Unknown, in the cave! 

Unseen, by the slow, slow hungers! 
On the subject of the use of the exclamation point in Stephens’ 
poems, more in a few paragraphs. 
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The experiment attempted in the first version of the foregoing 
poem, nevertheless, works perfectly in the little verse ““The Main- 
Deep,” of which he says, in his Introduction to Collected Poems, that 
it was “lately almost universally condemned”: 


The long-rolling Cold-flushing, 
Steady-pouring —on—on—on— 
Deep-trenched Chill-rushing, 

Green billow: Hush-hushing, 

The wide-topped ...~- Hush—hushing.... 


Unbroken 

Green-glacid 

Slow-sliding, 
This accomplishes pure program music, a thing so rarely successful 
in verse as to be phenomenal. By absolutely eliminating idea the 
thing becomes a success. 

This phrasic variation is to be found frequently in Stephens’ final 
revisions of his poems. “The duty of a lyrical poet,” he says, in his 
Introduction to his Collected Poems, “is not to express or explain, it 
is to intensify life, and its essence is properly indefinable.”’ But its 
method may be analyzed, with the happy results just described. 
Whether Stephens’ insight into form, ripening with the passing 
years, came about through an unconscious or conscious absorption 
of the spirit of the age, which was certainly one of experiment if of 
nothing else, or whether through a personal and inward examination 
of the value of form cannot finally be said. But there is enough wit- 
ness to lead one to the belief that some of the modernists came under 
Stephens’ vision. 

III 

The most important changes that the poet undertook in the Col- 
lected Poems were not, however, in this matter of form. Rather, it 
was in the field of the use of punctuation that he made his greatest 
and most valuable changes. 

A subject for the contemplative thinker who desires to spend some 
time toward an end in no wise of great importance would be the crea- 
tion of a philosophy of punctuation. One can hardly blame the mod- 
ern poet for casting away with devastating thoroughness all the 
rules of punctuation which he may have learned in his grammar- 
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school days, because those rules are so wooden, and so ancient, and 
so much more honored in the breach than in the observance, by 
every modern prose writer and nearly every poet, that they at the 
present are resting in a peaceful state of innocuous désuétude. 

But it is a strange fact that among poets there are only two who 
have paid any great amount of attention to the subject of punctua- 
tion as such. The majority of them use it when it occurs to them; 
and when they get excited they seem to forget all about it. More 
strange is it that those two poets are such dissimilar people as E. E. 
Cummings and James Stephens. For the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, Cummings must be dismissed with the remark that he is a 
punctuative acrobat, whose use of the stops is hardly worthy of very 
serious consideration. 

But Stephens, in a sensible and sensitive revaluation of the impor- 
tance of punctuation, outdoes all his predecessors, and his congeners 
of the present, in the field of English poetry. By the use, primarily, 
of the exclamation point, the triplicate dot, the dash, and, secondari- 
ly, of the colon and the other usual forms of grammatical stops, he 
increases the ecstasy of some of his poems many-fold. The criticism 
may not be entirely false that he overuses the exclamation point; 
but after reading and re-reading most of his poems the increased 
intensification of feeling becomes obvious, and the original states of 
the poems seem flat and dull in comparison. 

One of Stephens’ best lyrics, one unaccountably ignored by the 
anthologists, is called ‘‘Fossils.”” It may repay study to compare the 
two following versions of the ending of the poem, and to note the bril- 
liance which is given to the second rendition by the use of the ex- 
clamation point, the triplicate dot, and the dash. 

The girl is running away from her lover; “she pelted screaming”’ 
over hill and across ditch, and 


Flashed white beneath my hand and doubled back, 
Swift as a twisting hare upon her track, 

Hot for the hill again, 

But all in vain. 


Her hair swung far behind, 

Straight as a stream balanced upon the wind, 

O, it was black, dipped 

In the dregs of midnight with a spark 

Caught from a star that smouldered in the dark. 
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It I gripped, 

drew for a moment tight, 

Jerked with a victor’s cry 

Down in the grasses high 

Her to the hot, brown earth and threatened—daft, 
And then she laughed. 


9 


The version of the poem as finally reprinted in the collected edition 


follows: 


Flashed white beneath my hand and doubled back, 
Swift as a twisting hare upon the track, 

Hot for the hill again! 

But all in vain! 


Her hair swung far behind! 

Straight as a stream balanced upon the wind! 
Oh, it was black! Dipped 

In the dregs of midnight, with a spark 

Caught from a star that smouldered in the dark! 


It I gripped! 

Drew for a moment tight! 

Jerked, with a victor’s cry, 

Down in the grasses high 

Her to the hot brown earth and threatened—daft 


And then! 
.... She laughed! 


—Whereupon “‘Fossils’”” becomes a great lyric! There can be no 


doubt as to the increased intensity, the tripled ecstasy, of the second 


version. The excitement is breathless; the desire is joyous; the pur- 
suit headlong. Whereas, the first draft lacked all of the impact of 
the qualifying adjectives. And the increased ecstasy is entirely due 
to punctuation. 


Take, again, two little six-line verses: one called ‘‘Portobello 
Bridge’ and the other ‘Washed in Silver.” First they appear as 
originally printed. 


PORTOBELLO BRIDGE WASHED IN SILVER 
[1915] [1915] 
Silver stars shine peacefully, Gleaming in silver are the hills, 
The Canal is silver, the Blazing in silver is the sea, 
Poplars bear with modest grace And a silvery radiance spills 
Gossamers of silver lace, Where the moon drives royally. 


And the turf bank wears with glee _Clad in silver tissue, I 


Black and silver filigree. 


March magnificently by. 
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To the casual observer, careless of feeling and not quite catching 
all the words, it might appear that the poet was plagiarizing himself 
in the two poems. Closely examined, it is seen that the Portobello 
stars shine peacefully, whereas the sea in ‘‘Washed in Silver’’ blazes. 
But look at the new forms. In the collected edition the punctuation 
serves to show what utterly different moods are embodied in the two 
verses: 


PORTOBELLO BRIDGE WASHED IN SILVER 
[1926] [1926] 
Silver stars shine peacefully! Gleaming in silver are the hills! 
The Canal is silver! The Blazing in silver is the sea! 
Poplars bear with modest grace And a silvery radiance spills 
Gossamers of silver lace! Where the moon drives royally! 


And the turf bank wears with glee _—_Clad in silver tissue, I 
Black and silver filigree! March magnificently by! 


How extraordinarily more pointed the moods become! In the one 
the mood of awe and of wonder and of peace is sharpened to a point 
where the high inspiration is unmistakable. Whereas, in the other 
the mood of impish, merry, ridiculous, and delicious joyousness is 
brought out with marvelous brilliance. 

There are dozens of similar examples in the Collected Poems. But 
it may be well to note, meanwhile, that ‘‘Washed in Silver” is not 
funny, or anything like funny. One of Stephens’ most engaging ha- 
treds is of humor. In an essay published in the English Review in 
April, 1914, he devoted several pages to the castigation of what he 
called the curse of English humor. “Humor,” he said, ‘“‘is the last 
refuge of the intellectually destitute: it has been used to cover every 
sin of stupidity and vice which the world has known.” Likewise, in 
in the last essay to appear from his parsimonious pen, the introduc- 
tion to the Victorian anthology before quoted, he says that minor 
poets only too often devote their energies to that “total artistic 
despair which is called Humor.” 

And yet in everything that Stephens does, with rare exceptions, 
the unthinking critic is likely to find just that humor which Stephens 
so habitually decries. It is not humor, of course; it is the opposite of 
humor; it is ecstasy, it is rapture; it is love, perhaps; sometimes it is 
only joyousness; but never humor. 
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One more example of this attention to form. In 1925 a poem called 
“Lesbia” was published in the Gypsy, a small magazine published 
in Ohio. “‘Lesbia” read in the first version: 
If she be fair 
Give her my love and duty 
If she be truly fair 
Give her my love. 
Sweet and delicate and rare 
At the end of a wind-blown fragrant bough, 
The apple swings: 
If I, 
Who fly no more, 
Had wings: 
Or if my wisardry knew how, 
I’d wing 
To where that sweetness swings 
At the end of the bough. 


The final version: 
Sweet, 
And delicate, 


And rare, 


At the end 
Of a wind-blown, fragrant bough, 
The apple swings! 


If I, 

Who fly no more, 

Had wings! 

Or if 

My wizardry 

Knew how! 

I’d wing 

To where that sweetness swings 
—At the end of the bough! 


IV 

The last book to come from Stephens’ pen is a volume of poems 
called Strict Joy, which appeared in 1931; most of this book, and by 
far the best part, had appeared the year before in a limited edition 
entitled Theme and Variations. In the section which goes by that 
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name is, I think, the best sustained strain of poetry ever to have 
come from the poet’s hand. While it may lack for some readers the 
simplicity and the clarity and perhaps the fire of much of his earlier 
work, it compensates for such absences with the presentation of an 
exquisitely balanced, mystical conception of life and the forces be- 
hind life such as one might well have hoped for, nay, even expected, 
from the author of such a poem as ‘‘The Crest Jewel,” written ten 
years previously. 

And, owing to the more compact and difficult content of the poet- 
ry, both form and punctuation of this latest volume are nearer the 
conventional than might be expected. True, the short line is used 
again, and always to brilliant effect (as in the quotation to follow); 
and the exclamation point and the other stops are found whenever 
the effect can be heightened. It is not that Stephens has retracted 
any of the declarations of freedom which were innate in the revisions 
in the Collected Poems, but rather that he only modified and adapted 
his new instruments to the particular demands of a more complex 
subject. 

“Variation 23” in Theme and V ariations—which is a triumphant 
repetition of the identical verses, used with a much different emo- 
tional effect, in ‘‘Variation 20’—does perhaps, in as few and as sharp 
words as it can be put, express that metaphysic which has run, ex- 
plicitly occasionally, but more often implicitly, through all Stephen’s 


work. It reads: 
The Spring, 
And He, 
The Watcher of the Race! 


The One, 

The Witness, 
Knower of the Plot! 
Who bears life 


As a mask 
Upon a face, 


He goeth not! 
And in a peculiarly complete fashion Stephens’ realization of the 


values for poetry in rich variation of form appears in this tiny and 
galactic verse. The grave magnificance of the two-syllabled or three- 
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syllabled lines—which carry in their short measure as much grandeur 
as could be found in volumes of many poets’ work !—and the paean 
upon which each section ends, in its exclamation point, offer ex- 
amples, not only of poetic genius, but also of poetic craftsmanship, 
which one might well wish would have their influence upon many 
stodgy versifying contemporaries! 





ROBERT FROST, POET OF ACTION 
JAMES McBRIDE DABBS' 


I 

At his best in his lyrics, Robert Frost, in my opinion, will be re- 
membered because he is, even there, a poet of action. These will en- 
dure as finished pictures of things done. They have the classic com- 
pleteness of actions planned, executed, understood. And they reveal 
modern man, complete in his incompleteness. 

Many contemporary poets are more patently contemporary than 
Frost, but they are so at the expense of poetry, that is, of complete- 
ness. They give us modern characteristics, not the modern man; or, 
if you please, they give us, realistically, the fractional modern man. 
They are excellent, if limited, historians of the period. Frost is a 
poet, creating in the modern spirit the modern man. 

To speak of some of these poets, there were, first, the Imagists. 
They had sufficient justification for existence, both causally in the 
vague subjectivity of late Victorian poetry and the hard objectivity 
of the dominant scientific ideal and effectively in the sharpening of 
poetic images; but in themselves they largely failed because they 
only saw life; not even whole, though steadily enough. They made 
pictures—pictures too hard and clear—not of life as men uncon- 
sciously live it, but of life as they by scrutinizing had seen it. 

Then there are the psychological analysts, of whom Conrad Aiken 
is a good example. He is a modern looking for his soul; naturally, and 
ironically, looking within where it has been lost. With haunting 
music he unveils the heart. His poetry is beautiful, and slightly sad, 


* Professor Dabbs is a member of the English faculty of Coker College and a fre- 
quent contributor to the national magazines. 
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because of course the quest is hopeless. A twilight futility pervades 
his inner world. 

To name but one other modern tendency, there are the poets of 
“action,” like Archibald MacLeish in Conquistador. From the twi- 
light of analysis MacLeish breaks into the bright day of movement: 
the leaning wind is in his garments, the strong sun standing in deep 
trees. But, beyond vivid sensation, what is it? A tale of cruelty and 
courage, signifying almost nothing. For Aiken’s world of moods 
MacLeish has substituted a world of sensations. But this is not yet 
life. 

II 

Well, what is life? I am willing to take my stand with Aristotle 
though perhaps I extend somewhat his meaning—that “life consists 
in an action’; not in mere physical movement with its sensuous 
accompaniment, but in the expression in time and space of the spirit 
of a man. 

Robert Frost, I think, expresses life so conceived. He is limited by 
his material, as we shall see; but by his method and his insight he 
does much to overcome this limitation. To the keen eye of the Imag- 
ist, the psychological subtlety of the analyst, and the physical re- 
sponsiveness of the poet of “action,” he adds the experiential 
knowledge of life gained from things done, and writes poetry that 
reveals the essential modern man. 

In what way does this essential modern man (who exists not 
actually but only ideally, in the imagination of a poet like Frost) 
differ from the ideal man of another age? What distinguishes him? 
He differs, first, in the distribution of his interests. He is, for in- 
stance, psychologically more aware than ever before. He differs also, 
especially from the classical ideal man, in a vague touch of incom- 
pleteness that stains even his completeness. He is never perfectly 
balanced, firmly fixed in the Here and Now, but is forever steering 
straight off into space. Yet in so far as it is possible for modern man 
to be complete, Frost has shown him as complete; and it is this com- 
pleteness that gives to Frost’s idealization a classic kinship with the 
memorable creations of the past. 
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III 
But Frost’s methods are modern. His pictures have a clarity that 
might be called Imagistic, but they are also vital. Whence this vital- 
ity? First, from our lives. These are pictures of things done or seen, 
but never yet so aptly named: 
.... The new moon tilted in the air 
Above a hazy tree-and-farmhouse cluster. 


Second, they are not detached, cut off, insulated, but bathed in 
atmosphere, like the 
Five mountain ranges one behind the other 


Under the sunset far into Vermont, 


that imply a larger world beyond them. Third, where they are 
framed, the frame itself is from life, as in 

The little graveyard where my people are! 

So small the window frames the whole of it. 


As an analyst of moods, Frost rivals Conrad Aiken; but in Frost 
the mood appears as part of a more definite action or situation, the 
ethereal blue of an actual landscape, and gains significance from this 
association. Typical of this is “Bereft”’: 

Where had I heard this wind before 
Change like this to a deeper roar? 
What would it take me standing there for, 
Holding open a restive door, 

Looking down hill to a frothy shore? 
Summer was past and day was past. 
Sombre clouds in the west were massed. 
Out in the porch’s sagging floor, 

Leaves got up in a coil and hissed, 
Blindly struck at my knee and missed. 
Something sinister in the tone 

Told me my secret must be known: 
Word I was in the house alone 
Somehow must have gotten abroad, 
Word I was in my life alone, 

Word I had no one left but God. 


Frost represents sensation with an immediacy that gives his poems 
their distinctive freshness. There is an early summer morning in 
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“My window curtain hung over the sill to wet”; fruit-picking in 
“Feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend”’; and the dear bitter 
earth itself in the following lines: 
When stiff and sore and scarred 
I take away my hand 
From leaning on it hard 
In grass and sand, 


The hurt is not enough: 

I long for weight and strength 
To feel the earth as rough 

To all my length. 


IV 

But clear pictures, true moods, vivid sensations—these are not 
ends. Appealing as they are in themselves, they are to Frost the 
means for revealing the total experience of life; and life to such a 
student of Greek is essentially action. Because he is in the New 
England tradition, it is action in the country. Robert Cortes Holli- 
day has reported him as saying that he liked “characters who were 
‘inarticulate poets,’ liked them because inarticulate, stuff /ived rather 
than written.”’ Significantly, on page 1 of the Collected Poems, he in- 
vites us not to read him (how different from Miss Millay) but to go 
with him about his work. “I’m going out to clean the pasture 
spring,” he says; “I shan’t be gone long. .... You come too.” 

If you go along with him, you will see him, in early spring, mend- 
ing wall with a neighbor; in late summer, mowing and getting in the 
hay; in autumn, picking apples until, wearied out, he says: 

. Lam done with apple-picking now. 
Essence of winter sleep is on the night, 
The scent of apples: I am drowsing off. 


You will see him sharpening his ax for wood-chopping; you will see 
with him the tragic drama (presented with a too tragic brevity rare 
in Frost) of the farm boy who lost his hand, and his life, one after- 
noon just at stopping time, when 

The buzz-saw snarled and rattled in the yard 


And made dust and dropped stove-length sticks of wood, 
Sweet-scented stuff when the wind drew across it; 
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and the other tragic scene, not so terrible, of the flower-lover, injured 
in a sawmill, dying by what he lives by. And all this humorously 
balanced by the picture of Brown’s sudden slide, in the winter twi- 
light, from his hilltop farmyard across two miles of icy fields to the 
level road in the valley. With Yankee tenacity, he 
.... Never let the lantern drop. 
And some exclaimed who saw afar 
The figures he described with it, 
‘I wonder what those signals are 
Brown makes at such an hour of night! 
He’s celebrating something strange. 
I wonder if he’s sold his farm, 
Or been made Master of the Grange.’ 


But these illustrations reveal Frost not only as the doer but also 
as the seer; and life as an action seen and understood. In an early 
poem, “The Vantage Point,” he is primarily the seer: momentarily 
tired of trees, he looks out across the pasture field to the far-off 
homes of men and the still farther graves on an opposing hill. In 
“The Star-Splitter” he is the seer touched with the active man’s 
doubt of mere seeing. Though he lets the roguish Brad McLaughlin 
say, “The best thing that we’re put here for’s to see,” he concludes 
with the reservation that the star-splitter 

.... Ought to do some good if splitting stars 


‘Sa thing to be compared to splitting wood. 
We've looked and looked, but after all where are we? 


He is too much of a New Englander to be convinced that looking 
alone is life. Yet he knows it to be a part of life, and its expression in 
the telescope is symbolic. 

The realization of the symbolic value of Frost’s poems comes over 
us as we re-read them. They are representations of human actions, 
or of objects produced by human actions, done with such insight that 
human life itself stands revealed. We see Brad McLaughlin busy 
outdoors by lantern light, after the ground is frozen, with something 
he should have done by daylight, before the ground froze, and watch 
a gust fling a handful of waste leaves at the smoky lantern chimney. 
Then our first pleasure in these authentic—remembered—details 
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changes as the lantern becomes a telescope and the telescope a lan- 
tern again; and we stand in wonder before the question: 

Do we know any better where we are, 

And how it stands between the night to-night, 

And a man with a smoky lantern chimney? 

How different from the way it ever stood? 
We see a woodpile, authenticated by the warping bark and the 
clematis strings wound round and round it like a bundle. Then the 
woodpile comes more clearly into focus, stands out from the back- 
ground, puts on the material body of life transfigured to the imma- 
terial body of art, and is both itself and all wasted human effort. 

This is the poetry of things. “It is apt to treat the familiar images 

and acts of ordinary life much as poetry is usually inclined to treat 
words—to put them... . into such positions of relationship that 
some unexpected virtue comes out of them.’ The object or action 
grows into poetry within our minds. What Frost does, as he says, is 
to strip the object to form. He perceives it visibly detached from 
nature, but invisibly bound to life. “Sight and insight,” he says, 
“are the whole business of the poet.”’ Single objects are to him spring 
pools that 


Though in forests, still reflect 
The total sky almost without defect. 
Vv 

If now we go behind Frost’s general material to the images 
through which he largely gives it life, we shall find the same stress 
upon doing and seeing. In such an analysis we touch the very struc- 
ture of life as Frost senses it. I realize the technical nature of such 
an analysis; I realize also that the imagery of a poem varies some- 
what with the reader. But I should like to call attention to three 
findings from a study of the imagery of Frost’s poetry. 

In his Collected Poems I noted 227 images that seemed especially 
vital. Forty-five per cent of these appealed to the kinesthetic sense; 
58 per cent represented life in motion. Does not this relatively high 
percentage of kinesthetic and moving images indicate that to Frost 
life is largely something done? He feels life in motion and himself 
moving with it. He does not write with the brain alone but with the 
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entire body. There is no essential difference between his writing and 
his mowing. “The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows.” In 
the one he is doing the action; in the other he is naming the thing he 
has done and is, in imagination, doing again. In its basic structure 
his poetry is largely the poetry of action, for it is largely built upon 
the kinesthetic and the moving image. Pertinent here is his remark, 
“T suppose I like to read the poetry that I can feel myself doing.”’ 

A respect for the body, and for physical action, amounting almost 
to reverence, is implicit in Frost’s poetry. It is not for nothing that 
he entitled one of his early poems ‘‘Pan with Us’’; that Munson in 
his volume, Robert Frost, so designated the chapter describing Frost’s 
stay in England; or that Miss Sergeant suggests his likeness to a 
rustic deity. This respect for the body—the complete, rhythmic 
body, not sensations alone—is a Greek trait; and a trait that the 
modern machine world, to its danger, has almost lost. ‘When the 
body is not made strong and beautiful by the activities of daily life 

. . one may be certain that one lives in a passing order, and amid 
the inventions of a fading vitality.”’ Frost’s quiet poetry, the expres- 
sion of his quiet spirit, is fundamentally the expression of his rhyth- 
mic body. 

His poetry does not have, however, the muscularity (nor the 
mysticism) of Sandburg’s. There is no 

Lay me on an anvil, O God. 
Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 


Let me pry loose old walls. 
Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


Life to Frost is something done, but done conservatively, conserv- 
ingly. For it is clearly seen at the same time. The clarity of Frost’s 
poetry is evidently related to the large percentage of images of form. 
In the study mentioned above, 83 per cent appealed to this sense. 
This is in line with Edward Garnett’s suggestion that, even in the 
etymological meaning, Frost’s poems are idyls—little pictures. It is 
the possession of this picture sense that makes him a rival of the 
Imagists. It is the idyllic—remembered—quality of the pictures that 
makes his use of them poetic. 
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As a result of this union in Frost of a strong sense of form and a 
strong kinesthetic sense, his poetry exists for us as something both 
done and seen; reveals the world as both action and vision; and 
achieves a rare combination of romantic immediacy and classic 
clarity. 

Frost knits up within himself the raveled threads of modern life; 
especially those two opposing tendencies, the one toward thought- 
less action and the other toward actionless thought. He combines 
these into self-conscious, significant action. His action is thinking, 
his thinking remembered action. His poetry completes his action. 
In Henry C. Tracy’s phrase, English is to him experience. He does 
not write of what life should be, but of what it has been and is. He 
is in the best sense a realist, for he tells us what we are. 

VI 

Unfortunately, he speaks a language that many do not under- 
stand. Like Wordsworth in more ways than one, he is like Words- 
worth in this. How can the modern nomadic city-dweller under- 
stand the opening lines of “The Peaceful Shepherd’’? 

If heaven were to do again, 
And on the pasture bars, 


I leaned to line the figures in 
Between the dotted stars..... 


“And on the pasture bars, I leaned.” This is a high symbol—or 
nothing. It is the language of the heart; more primitive still, of the 
body also, satisfyingly tired by physical labor, leaning half-relaxed 
against the pasture bars, the feet firmly set upon living soil, the 
growing fields near by, and in the background “Mary. . . . musing on 
the lamp-flame at the table.’”’ Some large meaning like this—or 
words. One can know by thought—cethereal thought, maybe-—what 
Shelley means. How can one think what Frost means? For he tells 
us the meaning of only what we have done. 

This is not quite true. Frost has three characteristics that enable 
him to speak after a fashion even to those who have not lived his 
kind of life. The first is the universality of his themes. From his 
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vantage-point on the New England hillside, by the edge of the woods, 
he sees 
In white defined 
Far off the homes of men, and farther still, 
The graves of men on an opposing hill, 
Living or dead, whichever are to mind. 


Life and death and nature. In an age obsessed by novelty he writes 
of ageless joys and griefs and delights. 

The second is the definite statement of these themes. In many of 
his poems this note of New England didacticism lingers. For in- 
stance, in “‘Good-Bye and Keep Cold,” the closing line, “But some- 
thing has to be left to God,” summarizes the intellectual content of 
the poem; and in “Birches” the poet states that, though he would 
climb toward heaven, at frequent intervals he would set his feet on 
solid earth again. But such bare statements make pale poetry. 

The third is his method, his approach, his sense of life as some- 
thing that flows over the body in sensations, and through the mind 
in moods, but that can be caught from time to time in clear but still 
living pictures. Through this modern feeling for life Frost does much 
to overcome the handicap of material no longer modern. 

Material is always outmoded more rapidly than method. Even 
our machine world may not remain. Most abiding of all is the classic 
feeling for perfection. This can speak across the ages. 

It is primarily through this that Robert Frost will continue to 
speak to men. Through his methods and his themes he speaks to all 
his contemporaries. But undoubtedly he speaks best to those who 
know his vanishing rural world. To them he is the poet of action 
(and so of life as action), the interpreter of typical rural activities. 
He has done certain things until his body knows them, and brooded 
over them until his mind and heart know them: mended wall, built 
bonfires, fought snowstorms, and sat on the steps at evening to 
watch the moon down early. And when in loving recollection he 
names these actions, he brings to those who also know them the 
happy realization that, simple as they are, they are of the eternal 
warp and woof of the world. 













































AN INTERVIEW WITH A STUDENT HAVING 
READING DIFFICULTY 
RUTH STRANG' 
INTRODUCTION? 


This is the report of an interview with a student who felt that 
her difficulty in college work might be due to her lack of reading 
ability. She graduated from a state normal school where she man- 
aged to meet the scholastic requirements only by spending prac- 
tically all her free time studying. She has been teaching the sixth 
grade for the last eight years. ‘'wo years ago she felt the need 
for further study and attended summer school at a large university. 
There she felt swamped by the long reading requirements for each 
course. During the six weeks she worked under a strain and made 
poor marks. In analyzing the difficulty herself she concluded 
that her slowness in reading might be responsible for her lack 
of success and, on the advice of her principal, consulted the author 
at the beginning of the second summer session. 

The foregoing information was obtained in an initial interview 
in which the student did most of the talking. Later, at three 
different periods, the following reading tests were given: the Nel- 
son-Denny Reading Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the 
Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students. 

The purpose of the interview here reported was to discuss the 
results of the tests and to give the student some constructive sug- 
gestions for correcting the kinds of errors revealed in the tests. 
Thus, by preventing practice in error, one step was taken toward 
the improvement of the student’s reading. 

1 Assistant professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. Miss 
Strang is author of An Introduction to Child Study, Personal Development and Guidance 
in College and Secondary School, The Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work, and Study- 
Type of Reading Exercises 

? Based on a real case but modified to prevent identification of the subject. 
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STUDENT HAVING READING DIFFICULTY 


INTERVIEW 

STUDENT. How did the test results come out? 

INTERVIEWER. Shall we go over the tests now and see? Although 
none of the tests you took is, strictly speaking, diagnostic, they 
do yield four kinds of information about a person’s reading abil- 
ity: (1) a comparison of his score with the average score of a large 
group of students in different parts of the country who have taken 
the test; (2) a comparison of his score with the average score of 
the local group 

STUDENT. What do you mean by “local group’’? 

INTERVIEWER. The local group is the one in which you are now 
working here at this university. In the third place these tests show 
differences among the abilities which the tests measure such as 
knowledge of words and ability to read paragraphs. Fourth, and 
still more important, is the information you can get from the test 
about your specific errors. Most valuable of all is a study of how 
you came to make these errors. Let us look now at the first test 
you took—the Nelson-Denny Test. Had you ever taken a stand- 
ardized test before? 

STUDENT. No, they are quite new to me. I’ve never had my 
reading tested before. 

INTERVIEWER. Your unfamiliarity with the test might partly 
account for the fact that your scores on the Nelson-Denny Test 
were relatively lower than your scores on the other two tests. 
Your total score was 55. 

STUDENT. Is that a very low score? 

INTERVIEWER. It is low compared with the scores of other col- 
lege students. Your rank among college Seniors is at the 5 percentile. 

STUDENT. What does that mean? 

INTERVIEWER. That means that you made a higher score than 
5 per cent of the college Seniors who took the test. 

STUDENT. Oh, that’s very low! Were the vocabulary and para- 
graph reading equally low? 

INTERVIEWER [showing test blank]. No, on the vocabulary test 
you made a score of 33—that is, at the tenth percentile—better 
than ro per cent of the college Seniors. Your score on the paragraph 
reading was 24—at the first percentile. 
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STUDENT. Can I do anything about these low scores in vocabu- 
lary and paragraph reading? 

INTERVIEWER. Undoubtedly you can. A student last year who, 
in the beginning, made practically the same scores as you, after 
three months’ time made a score of 54 on the vocabulary test 
(that was at the 50 percentile), and a score of 34 (20 percentile) in 
the paragraph reading. A high-school boy who at fifteen years of 
age was reading only as well as a third-grade child reached the 
thirteen-year level of reading ability as the result of a summer of 
directed practice. I see no reason why you, too, should not make 
considerable improvement. 

STUDENT. Perhaps I can. At any rate, I am glad to know that 
I am not the only person who has difficulty with reading. Perhaps 
if I knew the kind of errors I tend to make, I could correct them. 

INTERVIEWER. Let us find out the errors by studying the test 
itself. On the vocabulary part of the Nelson-Denny Test you 
answered the first five items correctly and omitted the seventh: 
‘““A pudgy man is (1) dirty (2) handsome (3) powerful (4) amiable 
(5) short and fat.’’ Do you remember why you omitted that item? 

STUDENT. I think I simply skipped it. My eye went from the 
sixth line down to the eighth line. When I have to re-read a para- 
graph because I did not get the meaning, I often find that I’ve left 
out a line. 

INTERVIEWER. That indicates the need to train the eyes to 
sweep back accurately to the beginning of the next line. The next 
error was in No. g: “When fruit maturates, it becomes (1) spoiled 
(2) wormy (3) greenish (4) poisonous (5) ripe.’’ How did you come 
to mark “‘wormy’’? 

STUDENT. I did not know what ‘“maturate’’ meant, but fruit 
suggested “apple” and “apple” suggested “‘wormy.” 

INTERVIEWER. That is interesting. One word suggests another 
and we follow the path of least resistance. Sometimes we let an 
emotional feeling tied up with the word throw us off the track 
of its correct meaning. For example, one person marked “happi- 
ness” as the synonym of “eminence,” and “dogma’”’ as ‘“‘psy- 
chology.” Both these errors seemed to be due to personal associa- 
tions with the words. In No. 13 you marked “statute” as the 
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synonym for “indictment.” Do you have any explanation for that 
error? 

STUDENT. Yes. I knew “indictment” had something to do with 
courts and ‘‘statute’’ was also associated with courts, so I marked 
“statute.” 

INTERVIEWER. That is another example of the free-association 
type of error. How did you come to mark “gathering” as the 
synonym for “conflagration’’? 

STUDENT. I remember reading “conflagration” as 
tion,” so I marked “gathering”’ as the correct answer. 

INTERVIEWER. That error seems to be due to not seeing the word 


‘ 


‘congrega- 


clearly. I found only one other example of this kind of error on your 
tests. The next eight items were correct. The three other errors on 
the first page were “heinous,” “consecrate,” and “ill-mannered.”’ 
Do you remember why you marked “impulsive” as the synonym for 
“heinous,” “‘proclaim”’ for “‘consecrate,’’ and “ill-mannered”’ for 
“frugal’’? 

STUDENT. Yes. I really had no idea what these words meant and 
just guessed. 

INTERVIEWER. You probably would have guessed much better if 
the words had been in a paragraph because then you would have 
had more clues to their meaning. The errors on the other pages of 
the vocabulary test seem to be of the same two main types—un- 
familiarity with the word and errors due to some misleading associa- 
tion. 

STUDENT. Did I miss the same words as other students? 

INTERVIEWER. Yes, you missed a few of the same words. The 
ten most frequent errors made by about three hundred students in 
this university were, in order of frequency: “concatenated,” “‘baro- 
scope,” “juniper,” “adze,” “decoy,” “phlox,” “verdant,” “ram- 
part,” “predominate,” and “parable.” 

STUDENT. Some of those words were very familiar to me 
“‘phlox,”’ for example. I’ve known that word ever since I was a little 
child. 

INTERVIEWER. That seemed an easy word to me too. Now let us 
turn to the paragraph test. In this test you answered ten questions 
correctly and made five errors. One question called for an interpre- 
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tation of the paragraph beginning “‘What cause for congratulations 
did the soldiers have?’ You answered “‘The enemy sentinels were 
asleep.”’ The correct answer is “They emerged from the city un- 
molested.”’ 

STUDENT. In that case I think I gave too much attention to the 
word “sleep” in the paragraphs. 

INTERVIEWER. In another case you apparently gave too little 
attention to the word “always” both in the paragraph and in the 
question. You made two errors on questions calling for details in 
the paragraphs. The fourth error was due to failure to get the gist of 
the paragraph, and the fifth error involved making an inference on 
the basis of what you read. Thus on the Nelson-Denny Paragraph 
Test no single type of error predominated. The Minnesota Reading 
Test was of the same general type—one section on vocabulary and 
one on paragraph reading. But your score was relatively much 
higher. You were at the 66 percentile on the vocabulary test. 

STUDENT. Does this mean that I did better than 66 per cent of the 
students here or in the country at large? 

INTERVIEWER. In the country at large. We do not have the 
norms for the local group on this test, but there are reasons to be- 
lieve that they are similar to the larger group tested. Your errors in 
vocabulary seemed to be similar to those on the Nelson-Denny 
Test. I found one example of error due probably to poor perception 
of the word—you marked “‘finesse’’ as “the end,’’ evidently reading 
it as “finis.”” On the whole your guesses on the Minnesota seemed a 
little nearer the mark. They were closer to the central meaning of 
the word than were your guesses on the Nelson-Denny Test. On the 
paragraph reading your score was at the 18 percentile. You made 
no errors in questions asking for details or factual answers. The 
largest number of errors were made in the questions calling for the 
gist of the paragraph and in those calling for interpretation. 

STUDENT. I did still better on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, did 
I not? 

INTERVIEWER. On some part of it, you did. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to compare results on these tests because they are so different 
in content and because they are standardized on different groups. 
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Did you find the Iowa Silent Reading Test easier than the Nelson- 
Denny? 

STUDENT. Yes, the print seemed blacker and easier to read. The 
Nelson-Denny Test seemed hard to read. 

INTERVIEWER. Have you had an eye examination recently? 

STUDENT. No, not for five years. 

INTERVIEWER. It would be well to have a check on your vision. 
I shall give you the name and addresses of two oculists whom we 
have found very satisfactory and reasonable in price. On the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test your scores varied. Some of the sections were 
high, while others were low—75 percentile on paragraph meaning, 
42 percentile on word meaning, 8 percentile on paragraph organiza- 
tion (central idea and outlining), 89 percentile on sentence meaning, 
and 75 percentile on location of information. Your total compre- 
hension score was at the 59 percentile and your rate at the 18 per- 
centile. 

STUDENT. It does show up that I’m a very slow reader. 

INTERVIEWER. Don’t think too much about speed. Put your at- 
tention on getting the meaning. As you learn to read for ideas in 
their proper relationships, your speed of reading a given type of 
material will improve. [Interviewer demonstrates the analysis of a 
paragraph—seeking for the central idea, giving proper weight to certain 
words, using author’s clues such as topic sentence, words repeated for 
emphasis, words that show relationship such as “moreover,” “‘therefore,” 
etc.| Paragraph analysis is probably the best kind of practice for 
you at present because the test results indicate the need for im- 
provement along a number of lines rather than a marked deficiency 
in one type of reading. What seem to you to be your chief difficul- 
ties? 

STUDENT. Unfamiliarity with words, inability to get the central 
thought of a passage, to outline it, and to interpret it. 

INTERVIEWER. And what do you think are probable causes for 
your reading difliculty? 

STUDENT. Well, I never had much practice in reading as a child 
because I always had someone to read to me—Aunt Martha, espe- 
cially. She enjoyed reading aloud and would always read anything I 
wanted her to—even my geography lessons. 
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INTERVIEWER. Being read to constantly as a child often accounts 
for the poor reading of adults. For example, one twenty-year-old 
boy with a reading ability of only twelve years said he had read very 
little as a child because the girls at the college where his father was 
president would read to him whenever he asked them to. As a re- 
sult, he had made no effort to learn to read for himself. 

STUDENT. But can I do anything to make up for my early lack of 
reading? 

INTERVIEWER. Yes, indeed; “it’s never too late to mend.” I 
might quote another old proverb, “Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” Your desire to improve your reading is an important factor in 
success. You can begin now to read a good deal of easy interesting 
material. 

STUDENT. But I have so little time to read anything but the books 
required in my courses. 

INTERVIEWER. True enough, but perhaps you can combine pro- 
fessional with personal value by reading new books that might be 
suitable for your sixth grade. On the fifth floor of the library you 
will find sixth-grade readers, health books, general-science books, 
books on the social studies, and the like. You will want to become 
acquainted with this reading material for your class next fall. At the 
same time it is excellent practice material for you. The vocabulary 
and sentence structure is easy and the content is interesting to you 
because of its application to your work. 

STUDENT. That’s a grand idea. I'll like to do that. Now what 
can I do about my vocabulary? That is undoubtedly another cause 
of my poor reading. 

INTERVIEWER. There are two main ways of building a bigger and 
better vocabulary: (1) by learning the meanings of words in the 
course of our daily reading and (2) by drilling on separate lists of 
words. Of these two methods the first is usually preferable. There 
is plenty of opportunity for vocabulary study in your required read- 
ing. When you meet an unfamiliar word, try to guess its meaning 
from the other words with which it is woven together. Put a pencil 
check on it, but do not interrupt your reading to look up the word in 
the dictionary. Do that later to see whether you have guessed 
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correctly. In order to be sure you have really mastered this new 
word, write the word on one side of a card and its meaning and a 
sentence using it on the other side. You will soon collect a pack of 
vocabulary cards with which you can play solitaire. 

STUDENT. Play solitaire? 

INTERVIEWER. Yes, the rules of the game are to glance at the 
word on each card, test yourself on the meaning, and check the 
accuracy of your definition by looking at the back of the card. You 
will put all the words you know in one pile and all the unfamiliar 
words in another pile. It is fun to see the pile of known words 
grow. By means of this drill you can build a good vocabulary of the 
words used in the subjects you are now studying. 

STUDENT. That sounds to me like a good idea; I'll try it. 

INTERVIEWER. Have you any other suggestions regarding the 
cause of your reading difficulty? So far your own suggestions have 
been excellent. They show a good analysis of your problem. 

STUDENT. Can something be done about my monotonous word- 
by-word reading? I never read aloud if I can help it for no one 
likes to listen to me. 

INTERVIEWER. Let me hear you read this paragraph aloud. [Stu- 
dent reads paragraph slowly giving equal value to every word.| You 
seem to put your attention on each separate word rather than on 
groups of words. Try to get the meaning of groups of words as you 
read. [Investigator reads, grouping words according to meaning.] Try 
reading it again, with your attention on the meaning. [Student 
reads.| 

INTERVIEWER. That was much better. I think your oral reading 
will improve if you try to get the meaning of the larger thought units 
in your daily reading. 

STUDENT. Is there any kind of special practice that will help? 

INTERVIEWER. I sometimes use these cards for drill. Each card 
has from one to five words typed on it. One holds the cards at a 
comfortable distance from the eyes—twelve or fourteen inches— 
and glances at each word for about one-fourth of a second. This is 
good practice in taking in a group of words in a single glance. 
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STUDENT. I should like to do that. May I borrow your set of 
cards? 

INTERVIEWER. Yes, and come back for another set if you wish 
them. 

STUDENT. You haven’t said anything about practice in getting the 
central thought and in outlining. I was very low in those two skills 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 

INTERVIEWER. I thought I might have already burdened you 
with too many suggestions, but if you have an extra fifteen minutes 
a day you might like to read one exercise every day in this practice 
book.3 [Gives student practice exercise book.| These exercises deal 
with the theory of reading and, at the same time, give practice in 
reading. The first question in each exercise calls for the central 
thought of the passage. It would be profitable for you also to prac- 
tice outlining each section from memory and checking your outline 
by re-reading. Since each each section is about one thousand words 
in length, you can easily note progress in your rate of reading each 
day. 

STUDENT. I can work on the improvement of my vocabulary and 
read widely in sixth-grade material because that is right in line with 
my study. In addition, I think I can find time for the two special 
kinds of practice you suggested. 

INTERVIEWER. Good. Come in next week and tell me about the 
sixth-grade books you have been reading. I should like to see your 
vocabulary cards, too, and your answers on the practice exercises 
if you find time to do them. 

$ Ruth Strang, Study Type of Reading Exercises. New York: Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1935 

































WALT WHITMAN IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
EGBERT S. OLIVER’ 


The broad, all-enveloping personality of Whitman is one to appeal 
to high-school students. He contained in his heritage more diverse 
strains than did any other major American writer. His occupational 
pursuits were more diverse, his knowledge of human life extended to 
more levels, his interest in people embraced more aspects than did 
those of any other writer in America. He lived in a time when the 
great march of settlers was rolling the frontier across America as a 
curtain is rolled across a stage. Vividly in his mind he followed the 
frontiersmen in their various pursuits, in Texas, in Oregon, in Cali- 
fornia, in Missouri. He was a metropolitan newspaper editor, but 
he was aware of the whole country. He was more than aware of the 
whole country: he embraced it all within the limits of his expanding 
personality. He spent three years in the midst of the Civil War, in 
Washington, where, as he visited the hospitals day by day, his natu- 
ral human sympathy broadened and deepened into a great com- 
passion for all mankind. The country was expanding hourly, in pop- 
ulation, in extent, in life and industry; but Walt Whitman was ex- 
panding more rapidly. He was still large enough to contain all within 
himself. 

In his two prose selections, the Preface to the 1855 edition of 
Leaves of Grass and the “Backward Glance o’er Traveled Roads,” 
Whitman gives clear interpretations of his poetic theory—one writ- 
ten at the beginning of his poetic career, the other written at the end 
of it. The poet of America should be one who could interpret in a 
panoramic sweep the whole of America. He should be democratic 
enough to include everything. Nothing should be omitted. No per- 
son should be slighted. America was an innovation, as a country, as 
a system of government. The poet must be an innovator also. He 
must sweep the whole country in his glance and interpret it to his 

' Assistant professor of English at Willamette University, Salem, Ore. Mr. Oliver 
is editor of Readings for Ideas and Form, a textbook for college English, and of a forth- 
coming high-school anthology. 
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readers. Whitman says, “I have wish’d to put the complete Union 
of the States in my songs without any preference or partiality what- 
ever.” To him of the present America, the workingman and working- 
woman were more vital than the “ranges of heroism and loftiness 
with which Greek and feudal poets endow’d their godlike or lordly 
born characters.” 

Another point which he makes is important. It explains his need 
for a new technique in poetry, a new form. His poetry, the poetry 
of any true American bard, must have ‘“‘suggestiveness”’: 

I round and finish little, if anything; and could not, consistently with my 
scheme. The reader will always have his or her part to do, just as much as I 
have had mine. I seek less to state or display any theme or thought, and more 
to bring you, reader, into the atmosphere of the theme or thought—tthere to pur- 
sue your own flight. 

There is a unity in all of Whitman’s poetry that is not found in the 
works of another poet. This developed whole is something that can 
hardly be given to high-school students. They cannot read the com- 
plete Leaves of Grass. They can only take from the whole a few of the 
parts best suited for their needs. This hardly does justice to Whit- 
man; but it is as near to justice as the young student will come. As 
the manner of Whitman’s poetry is strange to the uninitiated student, 
careful consideration should be given to a selection of poems for a 
first reading. 

One of Whitman’s poems dealing with a feeling common to all 
young people might well be used as an opening wedge to penetrate 
the profundities of his work. All young people can understand the 
feelings of a bereaved family—a family that had lost a son and broth- 
er in the Civil War. Why might not the poem, ‘““Come Up from the 
Fields, Father,’ be a good one to use as an opening? This poem is 
simple in its thought content, deep in its emotional stirrings, clear in 
its pictorial imagery. 

Whitman had adequate experience from which to write this and 
other war poems. When his brother George was wounded, Whitman 
went to care for him in the hospital, and he continued to care for 
wounded soldiers in the hospitals until long after the Civil War was 
over: 

Whitman went impartially among the wounded, boys in blue and those in 
gray. He would speak to them with uniform solicitude, seeking to be of what 
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service he could to all. He had no funds, but he wrote letters, read, conversed, or 
best of all laid hold on despairing souls with the magnetism of his great health 
and hope. 

These hospitals, so different from all others—these thousands, and tens and 
twenties of thousands of American young men, badly wounded, all sorts of 
wounds, operated on, pallid with diarrhoea, languishing, dying with fever, pneu- 
monia, etc., open a new world somehow to me, giving closer insights, new things, 
exploring deeper mines, than any yet, showing our humanity (I sometimes put 
myself in fancy in the cot, with typhoid, or under the knife) tried by terrible 
fearfullest tests, probed deepest, the living soul’s, the body’s tragedies, bursting 
the petty bonds of art.? 

A friend, John Swinton, accompanied Whitman on one of his 
daily hospital visits and wrote a description of the scene: 

When he appeared, in passing along, there was a smile of affection and wel- 
come on every face, however wan, and his presence seemed to light up the place 
as it might be lit by the presence of the Son of Love. From cot to cot they called 
him, often in tremulous tones or in whispers; they embraced him, they touched 
his hand, they gazed at him. To one he gave a few words of cheer, for another he 
wrote a letter home, to others he gave an orange, a few comfits, a cigar, a pipe 
and tobacco, a sheet of paper or a postage stamp, all of which and many other 
things were in his capacious haversack. From another he would receive a dying 
message for mother, wife, or sweetheart; for another he would promise to go an 
errand; to another, some special friend, very low, he would give a manly farewell 
kiss. He did the things for them which no nurse or doctor could do, and he 
seemed to leave a benediction at every cot as he passed along. The lights had 
gleamed for hours in the hospital that night before he left it, and as he took his 
way towards the door, you could hear the voice of many a stricken hero calling, 
“Walt, Walt, Walt, come again! come again!” 

Many times he had to write to a family of the death of a son. This 
called for his deepest sympathy. He would picture his own mother’s 
anguish over the news of the wounding of George; then he would 
write to heal the wounds that his unwelcome news must make. It 
was the writing of a letter, telling of a boy’s wounds, that inspired 
“Come Up from the Fields, Father.’’ Whitman knew the grief of the 
family. He could see with his all-encompassing vision the stricken 
mother and hollow-eyed father and sorrowing sisters. This is a uni- 
versal picture of the sudden coming of grief into a family circle. 

«™ Emory Holloway, Whitman (New York, 1926), p. 199. 

2 From a letter written by Whitman to Nat and Fred Gray, March 19, 1863, quoted 
by Holloway, pp. 200 ff. 


3 Quoted in Holloway, pp. 206-7. 
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This poem will introduce the young reader to Whitman’s sympa- 
thy, his democracy—all-inclusiveness—his understanding, his style, 
his ability to suggest a picture with a phrase—‘“‘Lo, ’tis autumn.” 
“The Wound-Dresser,” another war poem, shows in a kindly and 
understanding manner the suffering in a war hospital. Whitman pic- 
tures himself being asked by young people of the “‘unsurpass’d he- 
roes”’ of the war. “I enter the doors (while for you up there, whoever 
you are, follow without noise and be of strong heart).’’ Into the 
hospital, where a strong heart is necessary, he takes the reader, al- 
ways remembering that his purpose is to suggest, to get the reader to 
enter in sympathy and understanding into the real life of the world, 
“‘while the world of gain and appearance and mirth goes on.”’ Here 
in this poem we are given glimpses of a few of the men who passed 
under Whitman’s hands during his years as a regular visitor to the 
hospitals for the soldiers: 

The crush’d head I dress, (poor crazed hand tear not the bandage away), 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet through and through I examine. 

Whitman wrote in Specimen Days: 

During those three years in hospital, camp or field, I made over six hundred 
visits or tours, and went, as I estimate, counting all, among from eighty thou- 
sand to a hundred thousand of the wounded and sick, as sustainer of spirit and 
body in some degree, in time of need. These visits varied from an hour or two, 
to all day or night; for with dear or critical cases I generally watch’d all night. 
Sometimes I took up my quarters in the hospital, and slept or watched there 
several nights in succession. Those three years I consider the greatest privilege 
and satisfaction, (with all their feverish excitements and physical deprivations 
and lamentable sights,) and, of course, the most profound lesson of my life. I 
can say that in my ministerings I comprehended all, whoever came in my way, 
northern or southern, and slighted none. It arous’d and brought out and decided 
undream’d-of depths of emotion. It has given me my most fervent views of the 
true ensemble and extent of the States. 


Here we get a picture of forces deepening and molding the emo- 
tional nature of Whitman—a nature that understood all and sym- 
pathized with all. Here we get something of the background of that 
most democratic of all democratic cries which he makes in the ‘“‘Song 
of Myself’’: 

I speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign of democracy, 
By God! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their counter 
part of on the same terms. 
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“To Think of Time” is a poem which students, with very little 
help, can read and enjoy; and it is one which, if understood, will help 
them much in understanding Whitman. It expresses the reflections 
of Whitman on immortality. It does not present reason or argument. 
We need to remember that Whitman was a child of the Romantic 
age; intuition was more surely accepted as a basis for belief than 
reason. As Wordsworth had stated the proposition, ‘““One impulse 
from a vernal wood can teach you more than all the sages can.”’ 
These reflections on immortality end in a very positive result: 

You gather certainly and safely around yourself, 

Yourself! yourself! yourself, for ever and ever! 
The poem makes use of the repetition, analysis, and cataloguing 
which are basic in so much of Whitman’s poetry. They might be 
faced with the student and explained, if not justified. 

Death comes to all. Whitman wants to include all in his poem. 
Hence, he takes a page in which to give a panoramic view of various 
deaths, from Mr. Nobody to President Lincoln. Then he takes the 
funeral of a stage-driver, one of the men he had known so well, and 
goes over it, detail by detail. This represents all funerals, for the 
purpose of the poem. It is given more than passing significance. 
Whitman lists three lines of phrases concerning the work of the stage- 
driver, and then says, ““To think that these are so much and so nigh 
to other drivers, and he there takes no interest in them.’”’ Why does 
he, unique among poets, give such lists? Critics may argue. I take 
it to be the function of the teacher to arouse a sympathetic under- 
standing in the students. “Boss, spotter, starter, hostler, ... .’’ may 
not be poetry, but I think it can be understood in Whitman, and I 
think that the teacher may help the student understand it. It grows 
out of his all-inclusiveness, his democracy, his desire to see nothing 
left out. In some of his poems, for instance, ““The Song of Occupa- 
tions,’’ the lists run to two pages in length—literally all-inclusive in 
detail. 

The picture of this Broadway stage-driver’s funeral is a fine ex- 
ample of vivid detail and condensed suggestiveness. It grows out of 
Whitman’s intimate, lifelong acquaintance with these men. Remi- 
niscing in Specimen Days, Whitman wrote: 

The flush days of the old Broadway stages, characteristic and copious, are 
over. And the men specially identified with them, and giving vitality and mean- 
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ing to them—the drivers—a strange, natural, quick-eyed and wondrous race— 
(Not only Rabelais and Cervantes would have gloated upon them, but Homer 
and Shakespeare would)—how well I remember them. How many hours, fore- 
noons and afternoons—how many exhilarating night-times I have had—perhaps 
June or July, in cooler air—riding the whole length of Broadway, listening to 
some yarn, (and the most vivid yarns ever spun, and the rarest mimicry)—or 
perhaps I declaiming some stormy passage from Julius Caesar or Richard. Yes, 
I knew all the drivers then, Broadway Jack, Dressmaker, Balky Bill, George 
Storms, Old Elephant, his brother Young Elephant, Kippy, Pop Rice, and 
dozens more. They had their way—perhaps a few slouches here and there, but I 
should have trusted the general run of them, in their simple good-will and honor, 
under all circumstances. (I suppose the critics will laugh heartily, but the in- 
fluence of those Broadway omnibus jaunts and drivers and declamations and 
escapades undoubtedly enter’d into the gestation of “‘Leaves of Grass.’’) 

From the intimacy of his knowledge Whitman could give such a 
concise, comprehensive character study as we find given in four lines 
of the poem. 

Now we come to that great elegy, ‘‘When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d,” which deserves a place beside ‘‘Adonais” and “‘Lyc- 
idas’—a poem which high-school students should know. I well re- 
member my own unfortunate introduction to it. I was just told to 
read it—there it was. I had had no preparation in Whitman. I was 
baffled by the style and puzzled by the thought. It only left me with 
a feeling of indignation against Whitman then; and, later, when I 
came to know him, with a feeling of resentment against my teacher 
for her untactful approach. This poem, written in memory of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, is filled with beautiful imagery. It contains Whitman’s 
finest writing—writing finished with delicacy and fine emotional 
restraint. Whitman was commemorating a great man, a man for 
whom he had the highest regard; but he was doing more than this. 
He was approaching the problem of death and the way in which it 
ravages human hope. He approached the problem—and he came 
through it, as he had in ‘To Think of Time,” with a buoyant, op- 
timistic, intuitive knowledge of man’s high estate. 

The poem opens with suggestive pictures of spring in field and 
wood and sky. Whitman then follows the coffin of Lincoln, with 
descriptive details of the country through which it passes, as it fol- 
lows the long road from Washington to Illinois—a road lined with 
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people who are bringing their offering of flowers in tribute to the 
memory of the President. While he followed in his mind the “long 
black trail,’ “And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowl- 
edge of death.”’ Then he “‘fled forth to the hiding receiving night that 
talks not,” and heard the carol of the bird, that lovely song to death, 
which has been seldom surpassed for beauty of poetic conception and 
expression. 

Whitman gives expression to his all-embracing spirit by even 
opening his arms in joy to death. It is the same courageous, accept- 
ing spirit that Browning voices in “Prospice.” 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 


I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly. 


Into the future he sees with a knowledge that death is a part of life. 
He was a child of his age. His insight leaves him with a hope that is 
more than hope. He sees the battle corpses and the slain of the war, 
and he saw that “they were not as was thought, they themselves 
were fully at rest, they suffer’d not.”’ 

This elegy ends with a tribute to the character of Lincoln. He was 
“the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands.”” Whitman, who 
had seen Lincoln day after day during the troubled days of the war, 
knew the anguish of his soul and appreciated the beauty of his life. 

Some students of high-school age would enjoy reading “Song of 
Myself.” It contains Whitman’s thought. Here is the whole man 
expressed in his poeem—and not only Whitman but also every man. 
Whitman is symbolic of mankind, and he is writing for everyone. 

Whitman, surely one of our greatest poets, if not our greatest, de- 
serves a better, more fitting consideration in the high schools than 
he has received. A more careful approach, a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding by the teachers, a more thorough interpretation from 
the first reading of him by the student would soon go far toward 
winning for him a sympathetic reading public. 











































WHAT’S THE MATTER? 
MARGARET FERRELL" 


During the first performance of The Rivals an apple hit one of the 
actors. This outraged individual stepped to the front of the stage 
and inquired, ‘‘By the pow’rs, is it personal? Is it me or the matter?” 

The modern English teacher, when her class reacts to the daily 
literary dose with expressed distaste—or indifference which is equal- 
ly as bad—might well interrogate herself in this fashion. In the case 
of the comedian in question it was most assuredly not the matter, 
for Sheridan’s play has made audiences merry for two hundred years. 
But the man who so nearly doomed the comedy to a premature 
grave was quickly supplanted by a more skilful actor. 

It is unfortunately true that many high-school students today 
regard Chaucer’s pilgrims as entirely too antiquated to be amusing. 
They no longer see in the heroic Launcelot du Lac and the virgin 
knight, Sir Galahad, qualities of loyalty and virtue which might add 
a wholesome idealism to this material world. Nor do they realize that 
Hamlet, for sheer melodrama alone, could outdo any modern movie 
they might have the opportunity to see. It isn’t—it can’t be—the 
matter. It must be the way in which it is presented. 

There are, of course, certain precautions which every teacher who 
seeks appreciation of literature must observe. In the first place, she 
must present only those masterpieces about which she herself is en- 
thusiastic. The only Shakespearean play which I have failed to “‘put 
across” is The Tempest. The reason, I must confess, is that I have 
never particularly cared for the play. Perhaps the antipathy dates 
back to childhood when Shakespeare’s fairies were just a bit too un- 
real for even my imaginative mind to swallow. At any rate the prej- 
udice exists, and it shines across the footlights and influences my 
audience, though I do my best to hide it. 

In the second place, the English teacher must have a sense of the 

* Head of the English department of Belpre High School, Belpre, Ohio, and a con- 
tributor to well-known educational magazines 
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dramatic value of her presentation. It is up to her to make the char- 
acters live for her students, to make the situations real and tensely 
exciting. She must be not only a good reader but a good story-teller. 
She must read much aloud to her students, choosing, however, only 
those passages to which she can do justice. Other less stimulating 
passages should be talked about. If the teacher reads an entire pe- 
riod, the rendition is likely to become monotonous to her audience. 

In the third place, the English teacher should avoid, as she would 
the plague, too minute analysis of the literary work. There must not 
be the least suggestion of pedantry. The students should look up 
enough words or study sufficient notes to grasp the story, secure 
some understanding of the main characters and some appreciation 
of the imagery. Minute details should be ignored unless they can be 
interpreted in terms of the students’ own understanding. It is true 
that a year’s dramatic training would benefit many an English teach- 
er more than an additional year’s study in analysis of literary master- 
pieces. 


“ee 


And now I come, like the Elizabethan play with “‘a jig i’ the tail 
o’ it,’ to the “‘jig’’—in this case the main contention of this article. 
Assuming that the teacher has observed all the foregoing precau- 
tions and successfully presented one day’s work, what is she going to 
do on the morrow? Let us suppose that the class has completed 
Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine.’’ Oh, not in one day, perhaps. 
Nevertheless, it is done. The lovely Elaine has been buried at Came- 
lot, and Lancelot muses beside the lake with the prophecy of his 
future still ringing dolefully in our ears. We have read it and loved 
it and talked about it and written themes about it. The teacher 
sighs, ‘““Thank heavens, that was a success!” But it is done. We can 
have no more of the /dylls because that is the only one in the book. 
So she says, “‘We have finished Tennyson. Tomorrow, study the life 
of Robert Browning, another Victorian poet. Read ‘The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin’ which begins on page 411.’’ Or does she? 

It is a far cry from Tennyson to Browning. Even if the course 
were organized from the standpoint of the authors’ lives, it would re- 
quire considerable background to make the students visualize the 
sturdy, cheerful genius lending his vitality to his ethereal, invalid 
wife. And it is not safe to go back to Tennyson as a jumping-off 
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point, for the students are not even thinking about Tennyson. 
Doubtless, if interrogated, they could recite several facts about the 
poet’s life, but for them he is, at present, the portrayer of Lancelot. 
That is as it should be. Let us, then, take Lancelot as the jumping- 
off point. Let us read other /dylls; let us read Malory, if we haven’t 
read him before; let us go back to the old Welsh poems and see what 
we can find. But let us continue this idea for a time. Since Provi- 
dence has seen fit to allow us to kindle a divine spark of interest in 
the usually lethargic student mind, for the power and the glory of 
all literature let us not extinguish it! 

When we have pursued one theme as long as we think advisable, 
we can turn to another idea and develop it. We thus carry our 
dramatic sense through the entire course and regard our daily les- 
sons as acts in a play, our year’s literary course as a series of plays. 
In other words, we teach by units, instead of following a set chrono- 
logical order of lives of authors. 

For I do not believe the most gifted teacher can succeed in incul- 
cating appreciation in the Senior year of high school if she teaches 
English literature in the chronological order. She might possibly suc- 
ceed if she stressed only the outstanding men in each period and 
ignored minor authors. Even then she would need to reconstruct a 
different background for each poem under the heading, Browning, 
Tennyson, etc. Trying to bring out so many unrelated ideas in one 
hour is like seeing two or three movies at one sitting—none are ap- 
preciated. And this chronological evil is frequently carried to its 
worst extreme. That is—alas, too often—Ben Jonson, Christopher 
Marlowe, Greene, and Peele are all disposed of in one hour, stirred 
up together and swallowed whole. What wonder that the students 
never distinguish the man who praised the “‘face that launched a 
thousand ships’ from the bitter author who railed out at “that 
Shakescene, that upstart crow beautified with our feathers’’! 

I am not, sad to say, a gifted English teacher, but I believe I am 
as good as the average. I have had quite a bit of literary background, 
some dramatic training, and several years of experience. I have been 
successful with Shakespearean plays, partly because I have attacked 
them objectively, but mainly because they were long enough to al- 
low for sustained interest. I have never successfully taught English 
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in the Senior year of high school by following a strict chronological 
order. After trying every conceivable way, I have now reorganized 
my material for the Senior year into units and am meeting with the 
desired responses. 

There is nothing wrong with the “‘matter.’’ The stories of the 
heroes are as inspiring now as in the days when the minstrels sang 
their exploits in baronial halls. But the minstrels had a sense of the 
drama. They knew the value of sustained interest. They carried 
on the story of Arthur as long as anyone was willing to listen. They 
developed the story into cycles. One scarcely knows now who first 
wrote it down. That one does know, later, is a secondary matter. 
It is the song the man sang, the idea, that is immortal. 


THE FUSION OR INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


FLORENCE R. SCOTT’ 


The wide discussion of educational values and procedures which 
has fructified in the present enthusiasm for a “fusion” or “‘inte- 
grated” curriculum arose largely out of a twofold dissatisfaction. In 
the years preceding the war an earlier dissatisfaction was produced 
in the minds of alert educators by clearly perceived limitations of 
subject matter. A realization that the “‘lag’’ between school and life 
was becoming more and more pronounced led to one of the first ex- 
periments which came within my own knowledge. In 1914 I assisted 
in an early attempt at interdepartmental co-operation." Feeling that 
English instruction failed to justify the time spent upon it unless the 
standards of excellence insisted on became so vital to the students 
that written work in all other departments compared favorably with 
that offered to the English instructors, we inaugurated the Cicero 
Plan.? This resulted in a high standard of excellence throughout the 
school, and was given up in the end only because of difficulties of 

Supervisor of student-teachers in English at the University of Southern California. 
For several years a teacher of English in secondary schools 
™ In the J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Il. 

See School Review, XXIII, 670. 
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administration. It proved definitely, however, that the welfare of 
the students lay along paths like this of combined vision and com- 
bined endeavor among departments. 

Another straw pointing the path toward integration was our sys- 
tem of spelling classes. Every teacher in the school met a group of 
about twenty students for fifteen minutes of every day. This study, 
since it proved to the students that instructors in all departments 
were aware of the values of exact diction, led not only to greatly in- 
creased adequacy of expression but to a permanent persuasion as to 
the value of accurate speech and writing.’ 

The third experiment I was even more interested in, as I was al- 
lowed to try it during the first year (1917) in my own class, and then, 
because of its success, to direct some six or seven other teachers for 
the five years that I remained in the school. Because of repeated 
failures to co-ordinate the work in my history classes with the litera- 
ture taught by a colleague who was completely lacking in social- 
science training, I attempted to combine the materials of third-year 
American history and American literature. This was most accept- 
able to the students, who profited by the removal of departmental 
lines between English and history because they saw that the study of 
literature was greatly aided and illuminated by a knowledge of the 
conditions which created it, and that the writings of great men were 
really history. Later a similar course was worked out for the class in 
Engiish literature.‘ 

These early ‘feelers,’ similar to those tried in other progressive 
schools, have been the groundwork for much of the philosophy be- 
hind the integrated program. But besides this dissatisfaction with 
certain courses or departments, there has arisen in recent years a 
more profound challenge to school offerings because of their very 
evident failure to equip the students with a necessary social outlook. 
For many years the pioneer school served the pioneer community 
well. ‘It not only supplied tools and knowledge for everyday living, 
but being the only organ for keeping intact our borrowed culture, it 
lent itself to an almost superstitious faith in its necessity in our 

3R. L. Lyman, The Enrichment of the English Curriculum, p. 147 
4 Tbid., p. 194. 
> H. V. Church, “An Experiment in Third-Year English,” School Review, XXV, 488. 
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lives.’”° But, as time went on, there resulted a split between life and 
traditional culture. More and more the business of the school be- 
came an attempt to help pupils to absorb what they did not come in 
effectual contact with elsewhere. The advent of modern science— 
which originally merely added a few more courses to the curriculum 

resulted in making knowledge for its own sake an end in itself, and 
“scholarship” and “scientific method”’ names to conjure with. This 
great departure from knowledge as a means to successful living was 
followed by a technological and industrial development which 
brought new demands on education. More new courses were added 
to the curriculum until practical utility became the confessed 
standard of value. And utility meant pecuniary profit, with no non- 
sense about it. General education thus became a collection of re- 
quirements, which included concessions to the ancients in modern 
languages, and to the various moderns in laboratory courses. If we 
agree that the characteristic of the educated man is that he can deal 
effectively with the world here and now, we must admit that com- 
partmentalization did all it could to keep the student from this at- 
tainment, for, by facing so many goals, it obscured the serious con- 
flicts between values, and prevented any attempt to attune the dis- 
cordant elements which every life included. 

That no serious challenge to this compartmentalization was of- 
fered earlier is largely due to the fact that, with material success, a 
patriotism developed which took the form of loyalty to existing con- 
ditions, and to the economic order which created them. This sur- 
vived so long as the days of prosperity remained, but more recently 
we have been forced to conclude that a social order which allows so 
many major maladjustments must be seriously at fault. Once given 
over to the heresy of criticizing the existing order, we are faced at 
once with the fact that “any education worthy of the name, in set- 
ting up tentative ideals to guide the immature intelligence of its 
youth and in making them thoughtfully critical of the present status 
of civilization, must provide a background of experience which will 
produce wise judgment in such criticism.” 

The confusion in the minds of the present generation of Americans 

® Kilpatrick, The Educational Frontier, p. 44. 

7 J. E. Featherstone, Our Educational Creed. 
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is ample proof that neither such ideals nor backgrounds have been 
provided. Careful scrutiny by educators has resulted in a complete 
change in the philosophy of education, as seen in the new “‘integrated 
curriculum.”’ “An integrated curriculum,” says Dr. Featherstone, 
“is any kind of curriculum which makes possible or makes easier the 
integration of experience in the mind and soul of the learner.’’*® In 
such a scheme of things “the pupil must be seen as a mind reaching 
out rather than as a sponge to absorb and retain something poured 
in. If the schools .... would permit their young charges to ap- 
proach the study of man and nature with the motives of the an- 
thropologist and the natural scientist, they would probably have as 
ideal a curriculum as it is possible to devise.’’ 

We recognize that people behave politically rather than histori- 
cally or scientifically or mathematically; that they behave occupa- 
tionally rather than in terms of English, Latin, or botany. In the 
future we may be able to build a curriculum on this basis, but at 
present the most that long-established tradition will admit is that 
we guide the activities of English, social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics so that a mastery of their techniques and points of view does 
create in the minds of the students an ability to cope with the many 
problems which confront people in all walks of life today. 

The channels which at present are charted for the new curriculum 
to follow in the Los Angeles public schools are: (1) health education, 
(2) social arts and sciences. These studies will draw on the fields of 
literature, art, music, manners and morals, religion and ethics, more 
generously than they do now, and thus enable the students to see 
man as a whole rather than merely as a political or economic unit. 
Other channels are: (3) natural science, (4) the practical arts, and 
(5) arts of expression (or fine arts). These fields comprise the ‘ 
curriculum,” and since there are certain kinds of experiences which 
all persons must have enjoyed if we are to have any common culture, 
the curriculum should be so arranged that all pupils have continuous 
contact with each of these major fields throughout his school career. 

The most important of all from the standpoint of creating future 
citizens is the division of social arts. This field should include those 


‘core 


8 California Quarterly of Secondary Education, April, 1934, p. 235. 
9 Ibid., p. 237. 
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elements of present courses which describe and interpret the human 
mind and character in relation to present-day problems and situ- 
ations. Not over 50 per cent of the material taught at present does 
this. Ancient history is an example. Only three or four high-light 
periods are significant for all children. These should be studied for 
what they have to teach us in their revelation of the ways of human 
nature and for their bearing on our present-day problems. To do this 
they must be studied in sufficient detail to become vital to young 
people. A study of Greek life in the age of Pericles designed to show 
the many contributions to our culture made by this civilization is far 
more valuable than a study of all the Persian and Punic wars ever 
fought. The second element consists of the materials from literature 
which illuminate man’s struggle to reach higher planes and wider 
horizons. And these selections should come from the literature of all 
nations, not only of the Anglo-Saxon. If pupils are encouraged to 
read both factual and non-factual materials in connection with their 
studies of civilization, literature ought to be both more vital in pur- 
pose and richer in content values."° 

One suggestion as to problems to be studied indicates a closer con- 
nection between school and life than has been our traditional meth- 
od. All problems to be studied should be: (a) crucial in our society, 
(b) interesting to the students, and (c) capable of large implications 
in many fields. Within each grouping of problems at least one should 
have a strong scientific emphasis, one an aesthetic emphasis, one an 
economic emphasis, and one the emphasis on social institutions, such 
as the family and education." In the tenth grade it is suggested that 
emphasis be placed on broad social problems: family life, recreation, 
housing, health, crime, overproductive system, national and inter- 
national markets. 

In the eleventh grade emphasis should be placed on significant 
problems of economics, government, aesthetics, science, social 
values, such as: (1) maladjustment between production and distri- 
bution of goods; (2) problems of the consumer; (3) significance of 
artistic experience; (4) actual workings of the government, pressure 
groups, political machinery, source of control, government experi- 
10 hid. 

t Samuel Everett, The Changing Secondary School, p. 13. 
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ments, and (5) foreign relations, international exchange, disarma- 
ment, debts, world-organization.” 

In the twelfth year a survey should be made of cultures, past and 
present, in relation to modern life in order to see ourselves in a large 
perspective. In all, the major aim of ‘“‘bringing knowledge and the- 
ory to bear upon the key problems of modern American life’? should 
be maintained. In such a philosophy of education the old “‘trade”’ or 
“vocational” education must definitely go. “Mere training in the 
present industrial scheme has no legitimate place in an educational 
program that anticipates the intelligent participation of the indi- 
vidual in the reconstruction of the social order.’ Such a training 
places the student and the school at the mercy of an industrial order 
not interested in education, and leaves society in its present unsatis- 
factory state, with no increasingly well-educated critics to evaluate 
it. Some studies of vocations may, however, be wisely included 
which will lead toward an enhanced culture, civic insight, and other 
liberal educational values. Such courses should provide effective 
testing to aid prospective workers to enter vocations of greatest har- 
mony with their temperaments. They should, furthermore, be so 
far-seeing as to provide a point of view which will enable the student 
to carry on a self-education along these same lines even to old age. 
Such courses help to combine the interests of the man, the worker, 
and the citizen, and to minimize the disharmonies everywhere pres- 
ent today. Much of this material will be studied as a result of inter- 
ests already established. An interest in chemistry may spring from 
a study of the local water supply or the medical content of a patent 
medicine. Facts thus get significance because of the place they occu- 
py in the general scheme. The task of the school is at present to de- 
velop individuals who will meet life with informed intelligence. 
Training in mere skills in certain techniques, which change rapidly 
as machines and conditions change, forms no part of such an ideal. 
More and more a way of life within the school must be found which 
will bring to the student an understanding of the world in which he 
lives. Inner standards of conduct and behavior must be established, 
and the student be made to realize the possibility of resolving conflicts 
in the light of a fair hearing to all concerned. Since this is the essence 


12 Thid., p. 14. '3 Kilpatrick, The Foundations of Method, p. 188. 
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of a democratic way of life, the school should provide some guide ina 
world of uncertain and confused standards. 

To the administrator in charge of a new program of studies the 
major difficulty is at once perceived to be the insufficiency of train- 
ing on the part of his teaching staff. Group meetings held in all parts 
of Los Angeles testify to this. Over-reliance in the past on techniques 
rather than on an intelligent comprehension of principles, leaves many 
teachers totally unable to comprehend the new philosophy of educa- 
tion, much less to make an intelligent contribution to the solving of 
its enigmas. And never before has the necessity for wise leadership 
been so great. We have finally perceived that children do not learn 
simply grammar or arithmetic, but are at the same time building at- 
titudes and values in relation to the school, to the teacher, to other 
students, to industry, and to truthfulness. Out of such attitudes come 
all life’s decisions. It is evident that the teacher cannot improve these 
attitudes except as she has thought about such things, and mere 
knowledge will not suffice. “‘First of all the teacher must have a bal- 
anced and integrated outlook, so criticized to conscious consistency 
that intelligent direction can be given to inclusive child growth.’"4 
The teacher today must understand the individual life-process as 
well as the social life process, and must realize how essential educa- 
tion is to its continuous upbuilding. The teacher must love to work 
with others, and be willing to spend his own energy to bring about a 
better world in which we all may live. Only in so far as the teacher 
has this enlightened outlook can he help another to become inde- 
pendent and capable in his thinking and action. 

The implications for the colleges and universities in this matter 
seem to me twofold: their attitude toward the student-teacher 
groups who will soon be in command of the work in the lower 
schools, and their attitude toward the incoming Freshman who, in 
the near future, will have completed their training under these im- 
proved conditions. The oversupply of teachers should offer at least 
one bright spot, that we can now choose teachers of higher native 
ability, better cultural backgrounds, and better emotional balance. 
In teacher selection, training must also be considered, for as one is 
taught so will one teach. At this point the responsibility of the uni- 


14 [bid., p. 261. 
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versities is greatest, for they must provide a type of experience for 
the prospective teacher which will stand him in good stead through- 
out the years. In this respect the social attitudes of the university 
staffs should be closely scrutinized, for no mere mastery of knowl- 
edge of a small field should be considered compensation for lack in 
social outlook. In the schools today sheer inertia accounts for many 
shortcomings, as does the fact that the sheltered life has attracted 
the timid, who often have found in cloistered study a compensation 
for social ineffectiveness. This must be changed, for such tradition 
puts serious obstacles in the way of the newer social emphasis. More 
and more this will be forced upon the higher schools, as the groups of 
better-trained graduates come from the secondary levels. More and 
more the consideration of the “teacher as citizen’’ must be stressed, 
whether in school or in college; he must live a rich, full life in justice 
to his students quite as much as to himself, for only in so far as the 
instructor is a well-balanced individual, whose controls and attitudes 
attract the younger mind as an achievement worth striving for, will 
the schools become the powerful factor in the world that they should 
be, and produce citizens who live integrated lives—the outcome of a 
truly “integrated curriculum.” 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS OF POETS’ READINGS! 

The phonograph has been with us about two generations. Some people 
question whether or not it will live even a few more years. The big bad 
wolf, the radio, is thought by many to have swallowed up his older brother 
tooth and toenail. However, if the recording companies are any guide, 
they expect great things from this aged instrument. They are on the verge 
of offering a new, revived, and revolutionary machine—something almost 
uncanny in its perfection. 

In the two generations of the life of the phonograph, just what have the 
manufacturers offered to improve the minds and hearts of the listeners? 
Music, of course. But what else? Not more than two dozen records of a 
real, definite, educational value have been offered to the public; and of 
these two dozen, perhaps only one-half have had education, rather than 
profit, as their one and only aim. 

As teachers, we have been deprived of a rich mine from which to draw. 
Our students little know how the English tongue can sound. We have 
taught through the eye and stopped up our ears, forgetful that the spoken 
word came first and is, according to the late Professor Brander Matthews, 
much stronger in its appeal.? 

Professor William Cabell Greet, of Barnard College, saw the need of 
records in the teaching of speech and literature. He felt also that our 
poets had not been preserved as they should through the medium of their 
native speech. This was brought home to him when Vachel Lindsay came 
to the University, disheartened because a manufacturing company re- 
fused to make records of his reading of his verse. I have been told that this 
company had invited Lindsay to come and make some records. Lindsay 
went but was kept waiting for a week. At the end of that time, the com- 
pany reported that they could not make the records because the sale 
would not bring in sufficient profit. So Lindsay’s reading went unrecorded 
in any adequate way. But Professor Greet did record Vachel Lindsay at 
Columbia University with the best equipment then available; but those 
recordings are far from adequate. At any rate, much of Lindsay’s reading 

‘Read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Indianapolis, Nov. 
30, 1935. 

2 Brander Matthews, “The Speech of the People,’”’ The American of the Future and 
Other Essays (New York, 1910), p. 183. 
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of his poetry is recorded. Three records, ‘“The Congo,” “‘John L. Sulli- 
van,” and ‘‘Kansas”’ have been issued by the Columbia University Press. 

The National Council of Teachers of English has wished for some time 
to have good records of contemporary poets reading their verse. But no 
company would accept the challenge. As Professor Greet has said, ‘What 
a sad day it is when almost any saxophone player is recorded for posterity, 
and our poets haven’t a spoken syllable preserved for our children!” And 
it is all too true. 

Together with Professor Greet I have labored to bring such a wish to 
accomplishment; now we feel that we are ‘‘on our way.’”’ However, this 
could never have been done without the vision and support of Colonel 
Frederick L. Devereux, vice-president of Erpi (Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc.) Picture Consultants Inc., 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York City. He was able to see what service his organization might for all 
time render to education and to the English tongue. Now with the as- 
sistance of Erpi, the National Council of Teachers of English is assured of 
proper and faithful reproduction of the outstanding figures of our litera- 


- 


ture. 

A word about the method of recording used by Erpi. The master rec- 
ords of Erpi are produced by a different process from the usual pho- 
nograph record. This new method is called “hill and dale.”’ By that is 
meant that the recording needle does not cut laterally as with other in- 
struments but up and down, giving thereby a much more faithful repro- 
duction. By this method it is said that we are able to get an octave above 
the ordinary recording and an octave and a half lower. These “hill and 
dale”’ records are not the ones sold for general use because they demand 
the new and improved machine, which I suggested at the first of the paper. 
However, these “‘hill and dale’’ records are the ones from which our com- 
mercial playing records are made, and these latter contain a very high de- 
gree of that “hill and dale” efficiency. I think you will notice the differ- 
ence as soon as they are played to you. 

Our hope is that we can present to the teachers of English a series of 
records which will include one of Chaucer, some of Shakespeare spoken as 
nearly as possible to the language of his day, of Pope, of Burns, of Brown- 
ing, and, of course, something of the traditional English and Scottish 
popular ballads, and some American ballads as well. At present we have 
two series to present to the teacher of English. Mr. Robert Frost and Miss 
Gertrude Stein. There is no question that Mr. Robert Frost is the out- 
standing American poet of today following in the “‘accepted”’ traditions; 
and there is no question, I believe, that Miss Stein offers something which 
can scarcely be called “‘in the tradition.” But, nevertheless, we felt that it 
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was important to have all views and manners presented. Miss Stein hap- 
pened to be in this country last year and was willing to make records; we 
are happy to have them, and I think her reading of her works lends some- 
thing that is not present in the printed page. Mr. Frost’s records will 
speak for themselves. After you hear them, I think you will agree that it 
is a great satisfaction that the children for generations to come, what- 
ever their geographical sections, will be able to hear Mr. Robert Frost 
read his ‘Mending Wall,” and “Birches,” and “The Death of the Hired 
Man,” and other poems as a true-spoken New England native poet speaks 
them. 

We would like to have your suggestions about whom we should pre- 
serve in this way. Professor Greet and I will take the suggestions to 
Colonel Devereux, and we shall talk them over. I hope we shall be able at 
the next meeting to “report further progress” in this venture. 

The records we have at present can all be ordered from Erpi Picture 
Consultants, Inc., 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City, at $2.50 
per record. They are: 

Of Miss Gertrude Stein: 


A. From the “Making of Americans, Part I. 


; B. From the “‘Making of Americans,” Part IT. 
II 4. "Es Told Him. A Completed Portrait of Picasso.” 
| B. “Matisse.”’ 
II "A. “A Valentine to Sherwood Anderson.”’ 


B. ““Madame Recamier, an Opera.”’ 
Of Mr. Robert Frost: 
A. “The Death of the Hired Man,”’ Part I. 
B. “The Death of the Hired Man,”’ Part IT. 
( A. “The Death of the Hired Man,” Part III. 
B. ‘The Tuft of Flowers.”’ 
“A Peck of Gold, San Francisco.” 


I 


II 


“Fire and Ice.”’ 
“Mending Wall.” 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” 
“Dust of Snow.”’ 
B. “Birches.” 
A. “The Road Not Taken.” 
“The Runaway.” 


Ill 


“Neither out Far nor in Deep.”’ 
B. “Two Tramps in Mud Time.” 
GEORGE W. HIBBITT 
CoLUMBIA COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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JOURNALISM CLASS PROVIDES ITS SCHOOL 
WITH CLIPPING BUREAU 


Newspapers contain almost a limitless amount of material that would 
be useful in many high school classes if it could be made available to them 
in an easily usable form. 

The journalism classes of our high school at Boise, Idaho, have found 
a way to make a great deal of this material available, week by week, dur- 
ing the year, as a worth-while part of their daily class work. 

True, some departments can make more use of newspaper articles than 
others. For instance, a group of civics or economics students can find im- 
mense quantities of material that will have a direct bearing on their fields 
of study. On the other hand, there is much less material of value to a class 
in solid geometry. Nevertheless, it would be hard to find a class whose 
field of study is not touched upon at least to some extent by newspapers. 
Many classes could absorb, to their benefit, a considerable number of 
timely newspaper articles, almost daily. 

The difficulty has always been to find the material, in the vastness of a 
large daily newspaper. What English class would not find its work vital- 
ized by having all of the material dealing with literature and writing from 
a half-dozen metropolitan dailies? What science class would not be simi- 
larly helped by having the scientific material; or history class, by having 
the material of historical significance? 

Teachers are too busy to look through newspapers for this material. 
Students lack the skill and judgment to find it. Nobody has time to do 
the searching and clipping as a labor of love for the entire school. 

Our solution to the problem has been to center a part of our journalism 
class work around the operation of a clipping bureau for the whole school. 
One of our principal aims in journalism is to train students to be intelli- 
gent and purposeful in their attitude toward and use of newspapers. To 
this end they study newspapers extensively, observing the variety and 
scope of material, the manifold phases of life touched upon. They learn 
to discriminate better between serious and trivial material. While making 
this study, they clip all articles of value to other classes, extra-curricular 
organizations and activities, and even to individuals. 

During the past five years they have distributed literally thousands of 
articles, reaching nearly every class in the school. 

Book reviews, essays, poems, news, and feature articles about writers 
and books are given to English teachers for use in their classes. The types 
of material distributed to history and social science classes are too nu- 
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merous and varied to mention. Sewing teachers are happy to receive pat- 
terns and pictures of latest styles. Many newspapers publish menus and 
articles about food and diet which cooking classes find valuable. Theatri- 
cal news and reviews of plays are valuable for the dramatics teacher and 
students. Frequently there are articles about scientists and scientific prog- 
ress that give added vitality to the science classes. News items concerning 
activities in the musical world are always appreciated by the music de- 
partment. 

Agriculture, art, auto mechanics, commercial, language, mathematics, 
and other departments are provided with material that brings into the 
classroom a fresh, timely contact with the outside world. Clubs and ac- 
tivities such as debating, photography, and radio are helped by this clip- 
ping service. 

This project is sponsored by the student newspaper, and students most 
active in the clipping bureau are given recognition by having their names 
in the paper’s masthead. The clipping bureau has been an important fac- 
tor in enhancing the prestige of the journalism department and the school 
paper. 

Our school and public libraries give us whole-hearted co-operation in 
providing copies of newspapers, both local and from the large cities. Li- 
braries ordinarily discard their papers after they are a few days old. Such 
papers are not too old to be useful for the purposes of the clipping bureau. 

We clip each article separately, paste a label on it showing the name 
and date of the newspaper from which it is clipped, date clipped, name of 
student who clipped it, and name of the teacher to whom it is to be given. 

This label is mimeographed in the following form: 


BOISE HIGH SCHOOL 


Boise High Lights 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


This article clipped from 
(Name of newspaper) _ 
Date of newspaper.. 
Clipped by sade 
(Student’s name) 


For......... Sst Te ae 
(Teacher or department) 


itis siicaneabtipininiicnnmmineen 
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We do not clip articles for a permanent file, for it has been our experience 
that in this case students do not tend to use them. There are many news- 
paper articles worth filing; but up to the present time we have concentrated 
our attention on other types of material. Recipients of the clippings make 
whatever use they see fit of what we give them. There is a distinct value 
in emphasizing timely material; its presence in the classroom brings school 
work a step closer to a natural life-situation. 

Frequently we receive notes of appreciation from teachers. Following 
are some typical expressions: 

English teacher: “I have used many of the articles the clipping bureau has 
given me and have kept some of them in my personal scrapbook. My students 
frequently find them valuable.” 

Agriculture teacher: ““The material you have been giving us lately is cer- 
tainly fine, and we appreciate it immensely. The boys got some excellent ideas 
from it. We will be glad to have more.” 

Debate coach: “The clipping bureau gave us just the material we needed, 
at the time we needed it.” 

English teacher: “I always find some useful material out of what the clipping 
bureau gives me.” 

Home economics teacher: ““The menus you have been giving us are a real 
help; we use many of them.” 

Dramatics teacher: ‘“Thank you for the clippings; my classes enjoyed them. 
We are looking forward to receiving more.” 

Music teacher: ‘‘Many of the articles the clipping bureau has given us are 
interesting and helpful. If you gave us only one good one a month, it would be 
worth while.” 


Values the students gain from operating the clipping bureau may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Discrimination with respect to newspaper ma- 
terial, and greater appreciation of what is valuable. (2) Broadened in- 
tellectual outlook through the search for a great variety of worthwhile 
material. (3) Increased appreciation of the school, especially with refer- 
ence to its more serious functions. (4) Integration with life, through con- 
tact with its varied phases as they are reflected in newspapers. 

In conclusion: The clipping-bureau project is a valuable experience for 
the journalism students, and it produces valuable material for the entire 
school. It is like the quality of mercy: it helps them that give and them 
that receive. 

Dwicut E. MItTcHELL 
BorsE H1icH SCHOOL 
BoIsE, IDAHO 
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FRESHMEN AND DAVID COPPERFIELD 

When the decision was made in a meeting of the English teachers of our 
faculty that David Copperfield was to supplant Treasure Island in the 
Freshman English curriculum, I was very much disappointed. Each year 
the Freshmen had picked Treasure Island as the favorite story read that 
year. The boys, especially, had always put forth more effort on that classic 
than on any other. Now it was to be read in the eighth grade. No more 
would I place in my project case painstakingly carved Hispaniolas and 
one-legged John Silvers. 

Would Freshmen like David Copperfield? I could hardly remember the 
story myself. Dickens did so ‘“‘beat around the bush” and draw out his 
descriptions. Maybe I could not become interested in it myself; and, if 
not, how could I hope to interest them? But had not the department head 
said something about the text we were to use being a condensation by a 
Graves? Maybe that would help. These thoughts were in my mind as I 
went to get a copy of the new text preparatory to making my teaching 
plans. 

As the book was handed to me, I glanced at the cover. It was a pretty 
color anyway. 

That night when I opened the book I was surprised to note that the 
print was large and clear. The Introduction said that Robert Graves had 
so condensed the book that the long nonessential descriptions and tedious 
ramblings had been left out, and the story and vital character sketches 
for which we love Dickens, preserved. As I read the book I found this to 
be true. I wanted to finish the book that very night; and when I found 
that it would be impossible, I began planning my work for the next day 
so I would have some time to read. 

Maybe the girls would like the story even better than they did Treasure 
Island. I believe I did myself. If I could only think of some way to in- 
troduce it, to make them want to begin reading it! Once they were started, 
I felt sure Dickens would do the rest. 

The film David Copperfield had been released, but there was no telling 
when it would get to Antigo. The movie had been given four-star ratings, 
and pictures from it would be excellent for motivation. Just the idea that 
after all these years a production company would feel the story worth 
thousands of dollars to produce might impress Freshmen. I could not wait 
for the movie, however, as I had to begin teaching it in two weeks. I cut 
stills from some movie magazines and a couple of good articles from the 
Tribune and the Journal. Then I decided to make a trip to one of the local 
theaters and see if they had had any advance publicity on the film. The 
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manager proved a lifesaver to me! He gave me a press-book, the first I 
had ever seen. This press-book was filled with articles about Dickens, 
English customs and costumes of Copperfield’s time, the actors and ac- 
tresses to play in the show, and the actual filming of the classic. It also 
contained fine pictures illustrating the entire story. 

The next day the book, a pair of shears, and I had a grand session. The 
articles (which looked as though they had been cut from newspapers) 
were tacked on the bulletin board. The movie scenes were pasted on a 
large sheet of paper in order, and hung so they could be followed as you 
would the show. 

As the students came to class the next day, I could hardly pry them 
away from the bulletin board to start class. They wanted to know when 
the show was coming to town, when they were going to begin reading the 
book, if they would be through reading before the show came, and all 
about Freddie, who was David. I told them what I could. They seemed 
so disappointed when I told them they would not get the books for awhile 
that I began reading the story to them from my own copy. 

The books came on Friday, and on Monday some of the students had 
finished the book. Everyone seemed to like it and enjoy discussing it; and 
I say: “Treasure Island has passed from us, long live David Copperfield!” 

CLAIRE McCLELLAN 


ANTIGO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 


ENGLISH IN THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 


An integrated activity characterized by social purposes in one of the 
junior high schools was a synthesis of the work in social studies, art, 
music, and English. The unit of this co-operative activity in the low 
sixth grade was “Communication.” In the social-studies classes the ap- 
proach was through the study of present-day devices and their influence 
upon the lives of the people, from which evolved a broader interest 
leading the students back into history to find out how communication 
devices have affected the development of civilization. 

In the English classes stories of primitive man, stories of bookmaking 
in the Middle Ages, stories of the finding of ancient records in buried 
cities, legends, and folklore were used to arouse interest in the study of 
communication. The children went to the library with their reading lists, 
and selections provoking questions leading to research and study were 
read. 
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The general chairman of this unit suggested that books be made by 
the lower six classes for the culminating activity. These books were to 
be entitled A Nation Grows Up with Literature and I Grow Up with Litera- 
ture, the first dealing with the development of English literature and the 
second with the influence of literature in the life of the individual. It was 
decided that the covers, the lettering, and the illustrations of the books 
should be done by the art classes, the informational background should be 
furnished by social studies, and that the actual writing of the books should 
be done in the English department. Pupil initiative was fostered in the 
preparation of the book and in plans for its presentation in the audi- 
torium. 

One English teacher launched the unit by questioning the class as to 
the reading of Beowulf. Several children responded that they had read 
the story in elementary school and were eager to tell it. Fearful of the suc- 
cess of such extemporaneous story-telling, the teacher appointed several 
children to bring copies of the story to the class the following day, when 
the good readers were permitted to read the story in relay. The class re- 
sponded enthusiastically, and they were led to a discussion of the charac- 
ter traits of Beowulf, since these are the ideal qualities which have 
guided the progress of the English people. It was decided that physical 
strength, courage, loyalty, unselfishness, and devotion to duty were the 
characteristics which Beowulf needed in order to aid his father’s friend in 
slaying the monster, and later in ruling his own people when he became 
king. This was one of the aims in the selection of the unit: to induce the 
children to discuss the importance of character to those in authority as 
well as to their followers. 

The pictures found in the readers of Beowulf, of Grendel, of Grendel’s 
mother, of the cave of the fiery dragon, were an inspiration to the mem- 
bers of the class, who eagerly adopted the plan of writing the story in the 
English classes and illustrating it under the direction of the art teachers. 
The story was divided into topics, and the children chose which topics 
they wished to write. Group captains were appointed, and the composi- 
tions were read and discussed. The teacher also read these paragraphs, 
discovering the weak spots and basing lessons on such points as were 
needed to make the themes pleasing and correct. For example, the class 
learned readily to write The Danes’ Sorrow with the apostrophe after the 
s, and to write Grendel’s Mother with the apostrophe and s added. This, 
the writing of more correct English, was another aim, which was made 
easier because the children wanted their work to be free from errors and 
were willing to learn the principles necessary to make it so. 
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When the paragraphs were read to the class, it was discovered that 
some of them did not link well. Here was the opportunity for the teach- 
ing of transitional words, phrases, and clauses. Also, some of the para- 
graphs had to be shortened and some written out more fully; but the 
children entered into the spirit of the revision, and the teacher con- 
sidered this an excellent response, as it is usually difficult to induce chil- 
dren to revise their work. 

When these paragraphs were finished and typed, they were taken to 
the art teacher, who had them mounted and properly arranged into attrac- 
tive books, which included Beowulf, King Arthur and His Knights, and 
The Canterbury Tales, the last two of which had been worked out in other 
classes. One class wrote the Introduction of their book in Old English 
and did it remarkably well. The classes were intensely interested in the 
art work. Most of them made their pictures from the descriptions in the 
story, instead of copying them from the illustrations. Grendel and the 
fiery dragon seemed to be the most popular subjects for these paintings. 

During the study of Beowulf, the children had become interested in 
the ballad-mongers, minstrels, and scops, and several had written ballads. 
One boy wrote the minstrel song which had told Beowulf of Hrothgar’s 
plight, and, with this as a beginning, the class insisted on writing a 
dramatization of the story of Beowulf, which they were encouraged to 
produce for the culminating activity. They studied costumes, weapons, 
housing, and furniture of the period, and produced a crude but enter- 
taining playlet, featuring the minstrel as a bearer of the news. 

Another class likewise wrote and presented a dramatization of King 
Arthur and His Knights, with most elaborate armor made from laundry 
cardboard and tinfoil. The silver-painted swords with jeweled hilts and 
scabbards, made by the boys, were really beautiful, and filled the Beowulf 
players with envy; but these actors had read that the weapons in Beo- 
wulf’s day were not decorated, and were solaced by the authenticity of 
their simpler properties. 

The group which presented The Canterbury Tales did not attempt a 
dramatization but introduced some of the characters in costume and told 
the story of Chanticleer. This section also presented the books, with 
interesting comments. 

The sections emerged from the study of this unit with four books and 
a stage presentation. There was evidence that the children had enjoyed 
their introduction to the early English literature; that they had gained 
in composition skill; that each child had increased his vocabulary; that 
the children had been led to think about the importance of the develop- 
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ment of admirable character traits; that they had gained in their ability 
to speak clearly and distinctly before an audience; and that they had 
learned much of the value of co-operation through active participation 
in some phase of the unit. 
CORINNE CRAIN IRESON 
ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Houston, TEXAS 


A POETRY-READING PROJECT 

Princeton High School, New Jersey, offers to others, because of the 
satisfactory value it demonstrated, an outline of an interesting and 
stimulating project in oral English. 

Growing out of desires for more student-assembly programs, more stu- 
dent participation in speech activities, and a fuller appreciation of poetry 
by students, a poetry-reading contest was conducted throughout the 
English department of the senior high school. Through the co-operation 
of eight teachers who teach, in all, twenty-five sections of English, the 
following procedure motivated the oral work in class and provided a new 
extra-curricular speech activity. 

Four weeks before the final event was scheduled for presentation in 
assembly the poetry-reading contest was announced. During that first 
week the students began the selection of poetic pieces averaging fifty lines 
in length. The members of those classes which were studying Shake- 
speare received encouragement in the choice of passages from the classic 
in hand. Those in other sections drew upon their anthologies or their units 
of poetry-study. Every student chose independently, however, the verses 
he would read. At intervals over a period of two weeks the approxi- 
mately eight hundred students involved read aloud for the pure delight 
of hearing poetry. In each of the twenty-five sections was then elected, 
from a list of good readers recommended by the teacher, the two best 
representatives to contest against members of their own grade. 

At this point the contest became an extra-curricular project. The 
fifty semifinalists were given two opportunities to read to the speech 
teacher, one before and one after that instructor’s suggestions on inter- 
pretation and delivery. From the sixteen in the ninth grade, who com- 
peted among themselves, two were chosen for the final event. Similarly, 
from each of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades two readers won a 
place for the assembly presentation. 

The fourth week afforded time for each of the eight finalists to have 
a rehearsal in the auditorium and to make further preparation by careful 
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analysis of his poem and by occasional private practice, without memo- 
rizing. When they finally appeared on the stage, these eight read to an 
interested and understanding audience, who listened critically and en- 
joyed intelligently. That the program had sufficient variety to provide 
entertainment is indicated by the titles of the selections which were ac- 
tually read: 
Julius Caesar [Antony’s oration] 
“Chicago” —Sandburg 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn’’—Keats 
“Charge of the Light Brigade’ —Tennyson 
“The Lighthouse’’—Longfellow 
Merchant of Venice [Shylock] 
“The Day Is Done”—Longfellow 

The judges were instructed as follows: 

Our purpose in this project, of which today’s contest is but the culmination, 
has been to increase the student’s understanding and appreciation of poetry by 
hearing it and reading it aloud. Each student selected his own poem or verse 
passage; these finalists have been selected from class and grade tryouts. The 
program today, so far as the student body is concerned, is presented primarily 
for its poetry appreciation rather than its contest element. 

We offer the following judging points merely to suggest what items have 
been considered in the student’s preparation. The contest is not one of dramatic 
interpretation but of oral reading of poetry for appreciation. We leave to your 
judgment any consideration that should be allowed for differences in age and 
experience of the readers. 

POINTS SUGGESTED 
1. Physical factors in presentation 

a) Voice quality and distinctness 

b) Poise, posture, and gesture 
2. Mental factors in interpretation 

a) Understanding of the poet’s thought 

b) Projection of the poet’s feeling 

The low-point score system will be used. Please list all the contestants in the 
order of your choice. 


The adults who served as judges, three friends of the school, enthusi- 
astically announced that they were entertained by the program and im- 
pressed with its cultural value. The teachers found satisfaction not only 
in the immediate results obtained but especially in the expressed desire 
of the students that more frequent periods be afforded them for oral 
reading. 

HARLEN M. ADAMS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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PUPIL STANDARDS FOR LITERARY CRITICISM 


“When you began this course in English literature you understood that 
one major objective was to develop the ability to evaluate literature. 
Yesterday, as you discussed Pilgrim’s Progress, you told many interesting 
details about the narrative. However, I was primarily interested in the 
statements that you made about the value of Bunyan’s masterpiece, and 
I wrote down many of your critical remarks. Today you will classify 
those opinions in order to improve your ability to criticize literature. 

“At the top of the mimeographed sheet you will find four classifica- 
tions: (1) opinions unsupported by evidence or explanation; (2) opinions 
somewhat more complete than 1 but showing poor logic; (3) opinions 
showing true understanding or appreciation of the classic; (4) opinions 
showing ability to relate literature to personal experience. Following those 
criteria is a list of statements that you made. In the blank before each 
statement put the numbers 1, 2, 3, or 4, which will classify the statement 
correctly.” 

After the written exercise the class decided that the following classifica- 
tion was correct: 


1. Opinions unsupported by evidence or explanation 

Too dry. 

Too stiff. 

Boresome. 

The same staid old stuff. 

Good enough as such literature goes. 

I didn’t mind it, although I'd rather read something else. 

Reading Pilgrim’s Progress was a waste of time. 

2. Opinions somewhat more complete than (1) but showing poor logic 

It is foolish to read books that have so much imagination. 

It was almost as dry as poetry, because it was hard to follow the story. 

This was poor. A good story has to have a good plot. There wasn’t any 

mystery or romance in this. 
3. Opinions showing true understanding or appreciation of the classic 

The most complete book of ‘‘how to be good.”’ It is a miniature Bible. 

Life does not change fundamentally. Since Pilgrim’s Progress pertains to 

life, the book will always be read. 

The work will live on through the ages, because of the simple language, 

interesting story, and perfect allegory. 

I can easily create a mental picture of some blue-nosed, strict Puritan, 
burning the midnight oil over this book. It meant life to him; it means 
only a remnant of past ages to me. It belongs in a museum with the 
other great “has beens.” 
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4. Opinions showing ability to relate literature to personal experience 


Such characters confront us today. I met Hate-Good as I left homeroom 
this morning. It actually taught me something. 

Christian was human. Sometimes wrong, sometimes cocky, sometimes 
swayed from the path of duty. In other words he was Everyman. 

Bunyan’s view of the Celestial City is wrong. One who describes it as 
being made of gold has a viewpoint somewhat too worldly. Gold is 
blamed for two-thirds of the sins of mankind. 

Pilgrim’s Progress made me feel like Christian—another burden to bear. 

This book teaches that one should not turn back when one knows that he 
is doing right. 

It showed me that the moment one gets off the right path one starts some- 
thing wrong—creates a habit. 

The same pitfalls await a Christian today. 

I found Christian to be a weakling at times just as we all are—afraid to do 
something because of the personal discomfort that might result. 

When I read the book, I was not lifted far above this mortal plain. I felt 
no wings sprouting from my back. I did not feel as though no man could 
be great without having read it. 

In life there are many devices and schemes by which the dishonest get to 
the goal before the honest. In Pilgrim’s Progress the dishonest end in a 
bad way and have to turn back to start anew. People who want easy 
short-cuts always have to turn back. 

BERYL DE HAVEN 

CENTRAL HiGH ScHoor 

ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 





















































USAGE COUNSEL 


SAY-SO AND SAYING IT SO 


Mrs. Walter Davis, of the Chicago Public Library, asks about Ambrose 
Bierce’s Write It Right after reading in that “Little Blacklist of Literary 
Faults” under “Climb Down” that “‘in climbing one ascends.” She asks 
how else, having ascended, one can get back, and adds that the book is in 
considerable demand as an authority. 


THE APPEAL OF THE NEGATIVE 


Doubtless; yet all the dictionaries authorize climb down. There is a 
human tendency, pretty well based on the Ten Commandments, to seek 
“shalt not” rather than “shalt” in language as in conduct generally. By 
no means unusual is the sort of mind that flourishes in self-approval when 
it has refrained from doing something because it has been told not to, 
seeking no further reason. It saves time, trouble, and the need for ‘‘look- 
ing it up.”’ It will also account for the popularity of many manuals of 
composition and the like, and the persistence of exploded definitions and 
distinctions in general. 

Bierce flourished at the time when Richard Grant White was proclaim- 
ing that there was an authority in reason that transcended any and all 
usage; in fact, that the more good writers used certain phrases the less 
entitled any of us were to such use and the greater the error. Pupils in 
school were set to correcting Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, and there 
was a feeling of satisfaction that Pope had set the Bard straight in so many 
particulars. Nobody in authority seemed to know anything about Teu- 
tonic grammar; and if Anglo-Saxon and Latin did not agree, so much the 
worse for Anglo-Saxon. 

WHAT SUPPORT HAS BIERCE? 

Nowadays persons seeking to set forth English which will pass muster 
buttress their observations with instances drawn from the ranks of accred- 
ited writers and have been doing this until behind such dictionaries as 
Webster’s and the Oxford there are literally millions of these. Behind 
Bierce there is no one but Bierce; where there’s a difference the chances 
are millions to one against him; he quotes only to find fault. The first 
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entry in his book says: “Before an unaccented aspirate use an. The con- 
trary usage in this country comes of too strongly stressing our aspirates.” 
In other words, on his say-so, he would have many millions of us change 
the pronounciation of an initial 4. Why he should wish us to adopt the 
English manner cannot even be guessed, but it is certain we shall not. 
Similarly he says: “‘At auction for by auction. ‘The goods were sold at 
auction.’ ”’ Webster says: ‘“‘In the United States, the more prevalent ex- 
pression is ‘to sell, or put up, a¢ auction’; in England, ‘to sell by auction’; 
‘to put up to auction.’ ”’ Bierce also lends his authority to ‘“‘afterwards”’ 
and “‘backwards” rather than to the forms without the final s, commoner 
among English than American writers. 


BIERCE CONTRADICTS ESTABLISHED USAGE 

Bierce, of course, has something to say about none: ‘“‘When it refers to 
numbers, not quantity, popular usage stubbornly insists that it is plural, 
and at least one respectable authority says that as a singular it is offen- 
sive.” Popular usage, be sure, was not authoritative to him. So of on: 
‘A street comprises the roadway and the buildings on each side. Say, in 
the street.” This again is British, rather than American, usage. He also 
gives the false distinction of his kind between each other and one another. 
They have always been precisely equivalent in usage. 

Had better is condemned and would better insisted upon as the only cor- 
rect phrase. But Krapp says in his Comprehensive Guide: “‘Had better, 
sometimes incorrectly changed to would better on the assumption that 
You'd better look out represents a contraction of would with the pronoun. 
The usual construction is with had.” Would better is sometimes nonsense, 
and the false explanation and general objection to a good phrase is due to 
Landor’s inability to parse it (see the Oxford English Dictionary and 
Lounsbury); had rather is in similar case. Some of Bierce’s comments are 
puerile: ‘Last and past. ‘Last week.’ “The past week.’ Neither is accu- 
rate: a week cannot be the last if another has already begun; and all 
weeks except this one are past. Here two wrongs seem to make a right: 
we can say the week last past. But will we? I trow not.” A child knows 
better. 

CAN THE PASSIVE TAKE AN OBJECT? 

The list of errors, misapprehensions, and sciolisms in general runs on, 
and this may be taken as a final horrible example: “Given. “The soldier 
was given a rifle.’ What was given is the rifle, not the soldier. “The house 
was given a coat (coating) of paint.’ Nothing can be ‘given’ anything.” 
Yet fifteen minutes with the Oxford English Dictionary yielded the follow- 
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ing instances: “‘Any Maltese .... was given a patent.” “The mayor is 
given power.” “The school children were being given a treat.” “He was 
given the contract.” ‘She is given a long rest in the middle of the day.”’ 
Every day one hears such expressions as ‘“‘He was given a chance,” “I was 
offered a dollar,” ‘“‘He was told that..... ”” The construction is regularly 
found in all modern grammars; Whitney instances ‘She was chosen 
queen,” “He was called a coward.” Kittredge and Farley bring forward 
“They were allowed their choice,” “Each speaker was allowed an hour,”’ 
“T was shown the way,” “‘I have been taught wisdom by experience,” and 
a full history of the idiom may be found in Matzner, Lounsbury, J. Lesslie 
Hall, and Curme, among others. It came into English in the twelfth cen- 
tury and has been in good use for more than eight centuries, increasingly 
so. It is variously termed the “‘passive object,” the “object of the thing 
with the passive,”’ the “retained object”; many of the greatest names in 
our literature have used it. 

In the last examples cited, usage is ignored, and the purist falls back on 
a rule framed into a prejudice, such as ‘“The passive voice cannot take an 
object.”’ Nor can it, in most European languages now spoken, nor could 
it in Latin or Greek. But it can in English, and it does. And in the opinion 
of George Perkins Marsh, voiced in 1861: “Such combinations... . are 
fully in accord with those undefined tendencies which constitute the pres- 
ent drift of the English language.” 

Finally, there are some four hundred and fifty expressions found fault 
with in the book, of which hardly more than fifty are based on good usage, 
on cultivated people saying it so. A college Freshman would certainly 
guess closer to good English than Bierce’s say-so. 

WALLACE RICE 





































NEWS AND NOTES 


PORTLAND MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
MonDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 29 


PROFESSOR RALPH RuSSELL, University of Idaho, presiding 
Topic: ‘Problems of English in Elementary and Secondary Schools’’ 
“Social and Personality Problems in the Teaching of English Ex- 
pression,” Ethel Mabie, Elementary School Supervisor, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
“Ways To Decrease the Need for Remedial Work in Reading,”’ 
Dean Willis L. Uhl, School of Education, University of Washing- 
ton 
‘“‘An Approach to Poetry Appreciation,’ Lucy Kangley, State Teach- 
ers College, Bellingham, Washington 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY I 
Proressor QO. B. SPERLIN, University of Washington, presiding 
Topic: “Teaching Appreciation through High-School English”’ 
“Teaching Appreciation of Drama,” Helen Wirt, Oakland High 
School, Oakland, California 
“Discovering New Sources of Enjoyment in the Photoplay,” Mrs. 
Margaret B. Goodale, University High School, Eugene, Oregon 
“Radio Evaluation for the High-School Student,” Mrs. Leslie F. 
Johnson, Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 





SAVANTS SELECT MOST INFLUENTIAL VOLUMES 
Three of the country’s most noted scholars recently were asked to 
select the twenty-five most influential books published in the last fifty 
years. John Dewey, professor emeritus of philosophy at Columbia 
University, Edward Weeks, editor of the Adlantic Monthly Press, and 
Charles A. Beard, historian, compiled separate lists of the volumes which 
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they consider have had the most influence on thought and action during 
the last half-century. 

Scholars seldom agree and this time these three men of letters dis- 
covered that on but three books did their views coincide. Karl Marx’s 
complete Das Kapital was selected by all three as their first choice. The 
first volume of Marx’s mammoth compendium of Socialism was written 
in 1867. Marx died in 1883 and the complete text did not appear until 
the year 1885. 

The other two books selected by the trio of savants were Looking Back- 
ward by Edward Bellamy and The Golden Bough by Sir James George 
Frazer. It was in 1887 that the American writer, Edward Bellamy, wrote 
his prophetic vision, Looking Backward. This tale of a man who suffers 
from insomnia and goes to sleep in Boston in 1887, sleeps for 113 years, 3 
months and 11 days, and wakes up in the year 2000, has had a profound 
influence upon social thinkers. The great city that the hero sees when he 
awakens with its miles of broad streets, shade trees, fine buildings, open 
squares, parks, glistening fountains, and quiet offered city planners and 
urban architects a dream capable of realization. 

Mr. Weeks declared that All Quiet on the Western Front by Eric Maria 
Remarque was “the most influential book resulting from the war.”’ The 
editor of the Aélantic Monthly Press was not too sure that it would “have 
such a great effect on preventing war in the future.” 

Both Mr. Weeks and Professor Dewey selected William James’s The 
Principles of Psychology for their lists. This treatise, with its novel-like 
English, they deemed most influential. The work marked the transition 
of American psychology from the position of introspective armchair 
speculation to a sound and codified science. 

James Joyce’s monumental epic of Leopold Bloom’s day in Dublin, 
Ulysses, appeared on two of the lists, those of Professor Dewey and Mr. 
Weeks. Proust’s lengthy story of social decay, Remembrance of Things 
Past was listed only by the Columbia scholar. Dr. Beard selected Sinclair 
Lewis’s Babbitt while his two co-workers thought the same author’s 
earlier novel, Main Street, of greater importance. 


The complete selections were as follows: 


JOHN DEWEY 7. The Theory of the Leisure Class, by Thorstein 
Veblen 
1. Das Kapital (complete), by Karl Marx. 8. Man and Superman, by George Bernard Shaw 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy 9. The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel But!er 
3. The Golden Bough, by Sir James George Frazer 10. The Golden Bowl, by Henry James 
4. The Principles of Psychology, by William James 11. Principia Mathematica, by Bertrand Russell 
5. Hedda Gabler, by Henrik Ibsen and Alfred North Whitehead 


6. Tess of the d’Urbervilles, by Thomas Hardy 12. The Mind of Primitive Man, by Franz Boas 
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The Education of Henry Adams, by Henry 
Adams. 

The Psychology of the Unconscious, by Carl 
Gustav Jung. 


. Relativity, The Special and General Theory, by 


Albert Einstein. 

Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. 
Remembrance of Things Past, by Marcel Proust. 
Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis. 

The Interpretation of Dreams, by 
Freud. 


Sigmund 


. The Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler 
. Ulysses, by James Joyce 


The Magic Mountain, by Thomas Mann. 


. The Rise of American Civilization, by Charles 


and Mary Beard. 
Atomic Theory and the 
Nature, by Niels Bohr. 


Description of 


. Lectures on the Theory of Heat Radiation, by 


Karl Ernst Ludwig Planck. 


EDWARD WEEKS 


. Das Kapital (complete), by Karl Marx. 
. Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy. 
. The Golden Bough, by Sir James George Frazer. 


The Principles of Psychology, by William James. 


. The Kreutzer Sonata, by Leo Tolstoy. 
. The Influence of Seapower upon History, 1660 


1783, by Alfred Mahan. 


. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, by Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle. 


8. Barrack-Room Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling 
. Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, by George 


Bernard Shaw. 

The Psychology of Sex, by Havelock Ellis. 

The School and Society, by John Dewey 
History of the Standard Oil Company, by 
Ida M. Tarbell. 

The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism, by Sir James Hopwood Jeans 
Adams, by Henry 
Adams. 


. Married Love and Wise Parenthood, by Marie 


Carmichael Stopes. 
The State and Revolution, by 
Vladimir Ilich Lenin. 


. The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by 


John Maynard Keynes. 


. Relativity, The Special and General Theory, by 


Albert Einstein. 
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19. Jean Christophe, by Romain Rolland 
20. Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis. 


21. The Interpretation of Dreams, by 
Freud. 
22. The Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler 
23. Ulysses, by James Joyce. 
24. The Internal Constitution of the Star 


Arthur Stanley Eddington. 
. All Quiet on the Western Front, by Eric 


25 
Remarque. 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
1. Das Kapital (complete), by Karl Marx 


2. Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy 


The Influence of Sea Power U pon History, 
1783, by Alfred Mahan. 
. Barrack-Room Ballads, by 
6. The Theory of the Leisure Class, by Th 
Veblen. 
Imperialism, by John Atkinson Hobson 
. The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair. 

. The Mathematical Theory of Electricit 
Magnetism, by Sir James Hopwood Jea 
10. The Great Illusion, by Sir Norman Angel 
11. Married Love and Wise Parenthood, by 
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Carmichael Stopes. 

12. Imperialism—The State and Revolution, 
Vladimir [lich Lenin. 

13. The Economic Consequence f the Pea 
John Maynard Keynes 

14. Oubline of History, by H. G. Wells 

15. Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis 

16. The Frontier in American Ilistory, by Fr 
Jackson Turner. 

17. Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis 


18. Treatise on General Sociology, by Vil 
Pareto 

19. The Decline of the West, by Oswald 

20. The Internal Constitution of the Stars, 


Arthur Stanley Eddington 
21. Now It Can Be Told, by Sir Philip Ha 
Gibbs. 


22. Origins of the World War, by Sidney Bradshaw 


Fay. 

23. All Quiet on the Western Front, by Eric 
Remarque 

24. History of the Russian Revolution, by 
Trotzky. 

25. My Battle, by Adolf Hitler 


LITERARY NOTE 


The Banners Elk School of English announces that it will hold its sec- 
ond session the coming summer at Banners Elk, North Carolina. 
The session last summer attracted students from fifteen different states 
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as widely separated as Texas, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Vermont, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, Florida, Washington, D.C., and the Carolinas. The 
school holds a six weeks’ session, beginning the last week in June, and 
offers courses in short-story writing, poetry writing, contemporary drama, 
play production, and literature of the new South. 

Banners Elk is a little mountain village in the northwestern corner of 
North Carolina. It is four thousand feet up in the air and is one of the 
coolest places in summer in the United States, which makes it an ideal 
location for a summer vacation combined with graduate study in the field 
of English. 

The courses will be taught by professional short-story writers, poets, 
novelists, and dramatists, each an authority in his field. The school is 
under the direction of Dr. Edwin Osgood Grover, professor of books, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 


HARPER PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


Announcement of the eighth biennial Harper prize-novel competition, 
ending on February 1, 1937, was made recently by Harper and Brothers. 

Sinclair Lewis, Thornton Wilder, and Louis Bromfield will serve as 
judges. The judges cast their votes without knowing who the authors 
are, and they reach their decision without consultation. The publishers 
themselves have no vote in the decision. 

The Harper prize novel is chosen for conspicuous merit. The underlying 
purpose of the award is to give prominence and success to a writer who 
has not hitherto found a wide audience. Any author who is a citizen of 
the United States and who has not published a novel in book form prior 
to January 1, 1921, is eligible. 

The conditions of the contest provide that only manuscripts of unpub- 
lished works, submitted to Harper and Brothers before February 1, 1937, 
and accompanied by the statement of the author that the manuscript is 
submitted in competition for the prize, shall be considered. All manu- 
scripts submitted in competition must be offered to Harper and Brothers 
for publication on terms to be arranged between the author and publisher. 
No manuscripts containing less than thirty thousand words shall be con- 
sidered as a novel, and preference will be given in general to works of full 
novel length, from sixty to one hundred thousand words. 

A circular giving full particulars will be sent to anyone who addresses a 
request to Harper and Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third Street, New York 
City. 
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MICHIGAN TEACHERS IN CONFERENCE 


Dr. Thomas Knott, formerly editor-in-chief of the Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary and at present editor-in-chief of the Middle English 
Dictionary, was the principal speaker at the afternoon session of a 1935 
meeting of the Michigan Council of Teachers of English. Framing his 
address around the subject “Building a Dictionary,” Dr. Knott told of 
the enormous complexity of a task involving the co-operative effort of 
several thousand persons: scholars, technical experts, and specialists in 
collecting, condensing, and classifying the vast wealth of material at the 
disposal of the editors. 

At the evening session of the Council, Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones deplored the practice of some teachers who employ literature as a 
packhorse for moral and social propaganda and who give scant attention 
to the cultivating of genuine literary understanding. Mr. Carl Wonn- 
berger, head of English at the Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, laid before the meeting certain problems of articulation peculiar to a 
state where instruction in a continuous subject such as English is im- 
paired by the shifting of the large industrial population. Miss Margaret 
McLin told how Wood River, Illinois, improved its English situation by 
insisting that every teacher, no matter what her subject, hold up a high 
standard of English in her classes. Mr. Bert Boothe, of the University 
of Michigan, and Mr. Fred Walcott, of University High School, Ann 
Arbor, who last year exchanged positions, told of their experiment and in- 
sisted that no progress can be made toward the effective articulation of 
school and college English until the groups of teachers concerned under- 
stand one another’s problems. Mr. Walcott suggested that school au- 
thorities need to be educated to the point where they will recognize that 
the teacher-pupil load in English must be kept lighter than in other sub- 
jects. 

President Clarence D. Thorpe explained what has been done within the 
past year to give the state of Michigan a well-articulated, purposeful 
course in English and urged the teachers to support the English Council 
if they desired the ultimate solution of many of the difficult and perplexing 
problems facing them today. 





CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS 


In line with new developments in progressive education which demand 
a wide knowledge of books, courses in library education will be offered in 
the Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, New York, during the 
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sixty-third summer session, July 6—August 14. The courses will be given 
under the direction of the School of Education of New York University. 

Five two-point courses will be offered, including: (1) ‘“The School Li- 
brary: Functions, Educational Backgrounds, and Administration’’; (2) 
“Reading Guidance for Older Boys and Girls”; (3) ‘Reading Guidance 
for Younger Boys and Girls”; (4) ‘“The Use of Reference Materials’’; (5) 
“The Library: Organization and Technical Processes, Cataloguing and 
Classification.” 

Persons pursuing these courses for credit must be eligible for matricu- 
lation in the school of education of New York University. The New York 
State Department of Education will accept the courses at their credit 
value toward meeting the requirements for the certification of school and 
public librarians. 

Miss Alice Louise LeFevre, of the New Rochelle Public Library, and 
Miss F. Marie Foster, of the New York Public Library, will teach the 
courses in library education. Both of these instructors have had wide 
experience in school-library work, in the field of teaching, and also in 
work with young people. 

Catalogues and further information may be secured from the summer- 
schools office at Chautauqua, New York, or from Miss LeFevre at the 
New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, New York. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS AFFILIATE 


The Southern California Association of Teachers of English is one of 
the groups which have recently affiliated with the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The officers are Miss Florence Sprenger, Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles, president; John Twomey, John Muir 
Technical High School, Pasadena, treasurer. Miss Lucy Hifle, supervisor 
in the Secondary Curriculum Department of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, has been appointed representative in Southern California for the 
Public Relations Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 





A FROST BOOKLET 


Teachers and students of the poetry of Robert Frost will be glad to 
learn of a brochure now being issued, without a single line of advertising, 
with the compliments of the poet’s publishers, Henry Holt and Company, 
1 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 
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From Snow to Snow, a carefully designed booklet of twenty large pages 
handsomely printed on handmade paper and with mottled-brown paper 
wrappers lettered in gray, presents for each month in the year, beginning 
with January, one of the poet’s most appropriate pieces—“A Winter 
Eden” for February, ‘““To the Thawing Wind” for March, etc. 

Particularly noteworthy is the frontispiece, a full-page reproduction of 
the poet’s signed holograph transcript of ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening.” 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
March 16 to April 17 


FICTION 
1. The Last Puritan, by George Santayana. Feb. 1. Scrib. $2.75 
2. Sparkenbroke, by Charles Morgan. Apr. 14. Macm. . . 2.98 
3. The Thinking Reed, by Rebecca West. Mar. 6. Viking 2.50 
4. Main Line West, by Paul Horgan. Mar. 19. Harp. . 2.50 
5. April Gold, by Grace Livingston Hill. Mar. 26. Lipp. . 2.00 
6. Afterglow, by Ruby M. Ayres. Mar. 20. D.D. . 2.00 
7. The Golden Lady, by Dorothy Gardiner. Mar. 27. D.D.. . 2.50 
8. South Riding, by Winifred Holtby. Mar. 24. ‘ain se 2.50 
9. The Iron Will, by Margaret Culkin Banning. Mar.19. Harp.. 2.00 
10. The Pyramid: A Novel, by Robert Hichens. Apr. 3. D. D. 2.50 
GENERAL 

1. Wake Up and Live, by Dorothea Brande. Feb. 17. S.& S. . $1.75 
2. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Feb. 7. Harp. . . . 3-9e 
3. The Way of a Transgressor, by Negley Farson. Feb. 13. Harc. 3.00 

4. Around the World in Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard, and 
John Abbe. Apr. 6. Stokes... 2.00 
5. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindon. ro 15. Hare. 2.50 
6. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug. 1. Knopf. 2.00 
7. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 12. Harp. 3.50 
8. Arctic Adventure, by Peter Freuchen. Mar. 30. F. & R. 3.50 
9. No More Alibis! by Sylvia. 1934. MacFadden I .00 


10. Flowers of Evil, trans. by Edna St. Vincent Millay and George 
i  . ~« « «+ + + he oe et e!hlU!,DhlUl 
* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

Janet Rankin Aiken, writing under the title “Votes for Good English” 
in the April Scribner’s Magazine, presents a popular rfsumé of such re- 
search studies in the field of English language as the Leonard survey, the 
O’Rourke report. Discussing the significance of the O’Rourke findings, 
Mrs. Aiken expresses the view that the general failure of elementary- 
school pupils to master certain items of usage is evidence not of inefficient 
teaching but of important changes in popular usage, which should furnish 
the basis of our grammar. Mrs. Aiken thinks that in the O’Rourke report 
“we have for the first time in linguistic history an extensive, unbiased 
popular vote on angry with and angry al..... Dr. O’Rourke has done a 
thing he never intended; he has provided liberal grammarians with an 
excellent means of determining what is and what is not correct Eng- 
ee 

“English today stands as the most mature and well-developed of Indo- 
European languages. It would be a great pity if it should become so en- 
tangled in grammar-book rules that it could not continue its past record 
of progress. No wonder that the linguist stands for a liberal English, for 
the admission to ‘correct’ standing of many expressions reasonable but 
hitherto barred from cultivated society.” 


” 


“Are Pacifists Reds?” asks Clarence R. Athearn in the April issue of 
Common Sense. In pointing out that Mrs. Dilling’s book, The Red Net- 
work, lists a larger proportion of persons because of their expressed deter- 
mination to work for disarmament and world-peace than of any other 
group, Mr. Athearn wishes to know what interests are served by labeling 
advocates of peace and disarmament as Reds. He finds it not surprising 
that the United States Chamber of Commerce committees on national 
defense and subversive activities should meet together. A passage from a 
report of a committee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce declares 
that ‘‘in various parts of the country advisory boards of civilians have 
been organized to work with the local Ordinance Districts in estimating 
and recording the facilities of local industries for supplying military neces- 
sities. These boards constitute an effective peace-time organization for 
promoting plans for industrial mobilization in time of emergency.”” Would 
a general strike be regarded as such an emergency? 

Among the organizations declared to be subversive by Lieutenant 
James E. Campbell, chairman of the Subversive Activities Committee of 
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the Reserve Officers Association of the United States, are: Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, Peace Patriots, National Council for the Prevention of War, 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Civil Liberties 
Union, Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the Committee on Militarism in 
Education. The report declaring these organizations subversive was favor- 
ably discussed in a bulletin of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Jane Addams, John Dewey, Roger Baldwin, Sherwood Eddy, John 
Haynes Holmes, Robert Morss Lovett, Francis J. McConnell, Ernest 
Tittle, and Harry Ward are among the “‘subversive leaders,” listed by the 
American Legion’s Americanism Commission, whose report is commended 
to Chamber members in their monthly bulletin. 

Red labels are being pasted on disarmament advocates. Who pays the 
bills for the labels? 


A second World War, bloodier and costlier than the first, caused by the 
stupidity of modern governments which do not see that the régimes which 
lost the first World War were destroyed (in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Turkey, and Russia), is envisioned by Louis Fischer in the April, 1936, 
Virginia Quarterly Review. If common sense dominated the chancelleries, 
nations would be beating their swords into plowshares and their tanks into 
tractors. Whatever it is that is dominating many of them has the mark- 
ings of a suicidal urge. 

Mr. Fischer offers evidence that three major nations menace the peace 
of humanity: Japan, Germany, and Italy. Citing the statements of the 
leaders of these countries themselves, Mr. Fischer shows that autocracy 
and aggression are identified and that the governments of all three nations 
believe they have a mission to fulfil which cannot be accomplished except 
through war. 

According to this analysis, the world will be divided into Fascist and 
anti-Fascist camps, with Germany, Italy, Japan, Hungary, and perhaps 
Poland in one and England, France, Russia, Czechoslovakia, small neu- 
trals, and America in the second. To prevent such an alignment England 
is making earnest endeavors to prevent Germany from joining hands with 
Italy, and the Soviet government has actually formulated its defense pro- 
gram on the assumption of a simultaneous German-Japanese offensive. 
Our generation will be demoralized by the fact that its profession will be 
war, that its family life will be the soldier’s tent, and that its culture will 
consist in killing. But soon we will have such a situation anyway. The 
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alternative is twofold: either the Fascist states will ‘crack up” and under- 
mine their own economic strength, in which case they will not be able to 
fight, or the nations which want tranquillity and progress will, by pooling 
their resources, frighten the others into keeping the peace. 


Henry Seidel Canby sees both good and evil in the modern emphasis 
upon extensive reading in the college literature courses. In a recent Sat- 
urday Review editorial he writes: 

Education is not precept but experience. No golden-tongued lecturer can 
compete in results with the mind’s own adventures among the books which 
record the complexity of knowledge, the diversity of human opinion, the con- 
tradictoriness of beliefs and of tastes. But being Americans, and hence demo- 
cratic and Puritan at heart, we were not content with substituting adventure 
for discipline. It was not enough to send the eager and the sluggard alike to the 
ant hill to work out their salvation. We must needs make the process efficient, 
which in American terms meant that the average return on the investment 
must be made satisfactory. The eager would work without prodding. It was 
the sluggard that troubled us. The text-book was unbluffable if not uncram- 
mable, but a library to report upon!—the possibilities of bluffage and leakage 
were appalling to all who believed that the first duty of the college was to see 
that every one passed. So they thought of the speed-up. 


Mr. Canby believes that in our efforts to bring the sluggards forcibly 
into contact with literature we have robbed the really able minds of that 
spiritual leisure in which youth may find and absorb great books in litera- 
ture, history, and science. The superficiality of the present generation of 
youth Mr. Canby charges in part against the speed-up and the stretch-out 
of good minds hurried past wisdom because the sluggard must be made 
to work. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


In its Graduate Number, January 18, 1936, the Scholastic prints an 
article by Harriet Voris, who discusses the teaching of English from the 
standpoint of one of its former victims. The writer contrasts the methods 
of two of her own teachers, one of whom encouraged her to write for fun, 
the other to abandon creative writing altogether. She suggests that the 
successful English teacher take an intelligent and friendly interest in the 
personality of the pupil as well as in his work. The teacher should en- 
courage pupils to submit examples of creative work, and she should be 
generous with her praise. She should limit her criticism to technical faults 
and allow a maximum of freedom in the selection of theme and type of 
vehicle. 
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You may prefer Herrick to Browning, but that is no reason why the students 
should. You are not the arbiter of style, but the midwife whose function is to 
deliver the student’s brain child as unblemished as possible. If you think an 
attempt is bad, say that you think so: but pick out one good phrase, line, or 
idea. 


The extent to which high-school pupils make use of the principles com- 
monly advocated for study procedures was investigated by C.O. Mathews 
and Nora Toepfer and reported in the March, 1936, School Review. They 
list such principles as the following: define the task, break down the task 
into partial goals if it seems overwhelming, have a schedule for school 
study, have a definite place for home study, arrange for light over shoul- 
der, be comfortably warm, feel interest in school task, feel intensely the 
necessity of doing these tasks, get the main thought of each paragraph as 
reading proceeds, make notes of reading, tie new information to old, get 
meaning of whole passage to be memorized, and many other similar 
principles. 

By means of both interview and questionnaire they discovered that 
many of the principles of effective study set forth in widely used manuals 
and study methods are not employed extensively by the children in the 
survey. The investigators ask, “If these principles are in accord with the 
present best knowledge of educational psychology, why are they not more 
widely employed by high-school pupils?” 

In only 58 per cent of the situations was the best alternative procedure 
known by these pupils. In only 21 per cent of the possible instances was 
this procedure the one usually employed, and in only 17.8 per cent of the 
instances did these pupils employ the procedure which they themselves 
thought best. The writers conclude that many high-school pupils do not 
know the best principles and procedures for effective study; that if they 
did know them, there would be no guaranty that efficiency in study would 
result. Rich opportunities for actual practice in efficient study methods 
under the skilful supervision of teachers who are themselves competent 
students would seem to be a prime responsibility of high-school principals 
and teachers. 


In a plea for the application of educational techniques to the crime 
problem of America, Mr. John D. McGann, of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary at Graterford, Pennsylvania, reveals that library facilities in 
most cases are grossly inadequate. Most of them, he says, are gift collec- 
tions of well-wishers, with unread religious literature predominating. 
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Books like The Life of Dwight L. Moody, Agriculture Reports of 1889, 
Standard Hymnal of 1902, The Broken Orange Blossom, Little Women, and 
Bobbie’s First Speaker by Bobbie Himself are typical of many found in the 
collection. 


The status of educational science with reference to reading disabilities 
is summarized by Professor Emmett A. Betts, of the State Normal School 
at Oswego, New York, in the March, 1936, number of Educational Method. 
Among the generalizations which he lists are the following: 

1. The typography of textbooks, especially that of the primary grades, 
has been greatly modified. 

2. Our concept of reading readiness has been enlarged. Several investi- 
gators have found that the tendency for reversals in reading decreases with 
normal maturity. Scientific educators are less sure that all six-year-old 
children should be required to learn to read. 

3. The Snellen Chart has been found to be inadequate as a test of vision 
of school children. The need for checking binocular co-ordination is be- 
coming increasingly evident. Research workers of the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal School are finding that some types of disabilities are caused by differ- 
ences in the size and shape of ocular images. 

4. It has long been recognized that not all children profit by auditory 
training. On the other hand, many cases do respond to phonetic training. 

5. Although the photographing of eye movements during reading has 
been of great value for research purposes, it is not now considered to be a 
practical procedure for public schools. 

6. It isa well-established fact that boys experience more difficulty with 
reading than girls. 

7. Reappraisals have been largely upon the mechanics of reading and 
sensory rather than the perceptual aspects. 

8. The relation of eye dominance and hand preference to reading dis- 
abilities is still a question. 

9. During recent years the term “word blindness” has been used less 
frequently. Gates and others have done much to show that many so- 
called word-blind children can be taught to read. 

10. Group test of intelligence is a totally inadequate instrument for the 
analysis of a reading disability. 

11. No one theory can be expected to account for all types of reading 
\ disabilities. 

12. The co-operation of the home, the school, and the specialist is 
| mandatory in cases of reading disability. 
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An ambitious program of book censorship is advocated by Esther 
Stallmann, assistant professor of library science at the University of 
Tennessee, in the November, 1935, issue of the Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation. Among the principles of censorship which she formulates are the 
following: (1) propagandist and sectarian books should not be accepted; 
(2) defamatory books of any kind are to be barred; (3) exclude any book 
in which the facts are deliberately falsified; (4) buy no book which does 
not preserve the right ideals of conduct and achievement; (5) standards 
differ with the community: your selection must be adjusted to your own 
community since what will never be questioned in one community may 
disrupt another; (6) do not discard a book because one or two people 
object to it; (7) (some would include:) buy no book which criticizes de- 
structively any institution of our present society. 

The article does not discuss the validity of local community standards 
in the light of scholarship or of national ideals. It does not suggest any 
part that the library may play in the intellectual improvement of the local 
community with the aid of library leadership. 


Mr. Byron B. Cory, writing in a recent issue of the School Review, draws 
the following conclusions from a questionnaire study with 266 former 
high-school pupils: (1) high-school teachers often emphasize extra-curric- 
ulum activities lacking in social value and inherent worth-whileness; (2) 
school administrators should teach pupils how to become proficient in 
activities popular among the adults of the community; (3) pupil interest 
in extra-curriculum activities depends upon the enthusiasm, attitude, and 
knowledge of the sponsor; (4) pupils should be encouraged to engage in 
worth-while extra-curriculum activities; (5) more extensive participation 
in extra-curriculum activities can be secured if the program receives more 
time during school hours; (6) music was generally ranked high by the 
graduates in this study; (7) athletics ranked low in social usefulness and 
worth-whileness; and (8) in recent years pupils have been participating 
in an increasing number of activities. 


The use of attitude materials similar to those developed by Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone, of the Psychology Department of the University of Chicago, in 
the determination of the influence of a debate upon an audience is de- 
scribed by Donald G. Hay, of North Dakota State College, in the Febru- 
ary, 1936, number of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. Thirty-five sorters 
classified one hundred and eighty statements concerning the proposition 
“that the powers of the President should be substantially increased as a 
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permanent policy.” The material was divided into seven piles, according 
to the degree of favor or opposition expressed in the statement. The rela- 
tive ambiguity of the statements was determined by computation of the 
semi-interquartile range. The mean attitude score before the debate was 
3.51, and the mean attitude score after the debate was 3.15. Inasmuch 
as the probable error of the difference was .189, it is evident that the 
effect of the debate on the attitude of the audience was not sufficiently 
great to offset the probable error of the sample involved. In other words, 
the attitude of the audience had not changed as the result of the debate if 
the attitude scale is a reliable measure. 

The attitude scale should be helpful in determining whether the formal 
debate procedure, or the more informal argumentation methods, such as 
group discussion, are more influential in changing the attitudes of an 
audience. It should be helpful also in the measurement of any change in 
attitude on the part of the debaters themselves in the preparation of de- 
bates and after participation in formal debate. 


In order to overcome the overlapping of course content between high- 
school and college courses in English, officials of the University of Buffalo 
and Buffalo high schools encouraged high-school Seniors of superior ability 
to write college examinations, and frequently to do some special prepara- 
tory work. The results of this experiment are described by Mary E. Far- 
baugh, of the University of Buffalo, in the February, 1936, School Review. 
Seniors from two Buffalo high schools participated in the first series of 
group meetings, which, in this early stage, were confined to five sessions 
held at two-week intervals. The staff representative served as a leader and 
a guide, and emphasis was placed upon individual needs and interests. 
Course outlines of the department of English at the university were dis- 
tributed and the fundamental philosophy of the procedure discussed. A 
total of twenty-five students participated in the early meetings, but the 
number diminished appreciably by the time the university examinations, 
} designed to serve as a basis for awarding six semester hours of college 





credit, were given. 

In a following year the experiment was continued in several high 
schools, two of which maintained the program until examination time. Of 
the twelve students who wrote the first-semester English examination, 
only three were given full college credit, and no one was allowed partial 
credit. Nine students tried the examination in second-semester English. 
Six of these were granted full credit, and three were allowed two semester 
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hours of college credit. The results of a summer-school program carried 
on subsequently were: six students were awarded three hours of credit; 
four, two hours; one, one hour; and two students failed. 

The author concludes that a large proportion of high-school teachers 
are undeniably well qualified to direct whatever preparation is necessary 
for the college examination, the sole function of the college being ade- 
quate preparation of course outlines and suitable examinations. The re- 
turns to both the students and the college were, in her opinion, well worth 
the use of such procedures. 
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ESSAYS ABOUT AMERICA 


Cook’s Essays in Modern Thought* and Cunningham’s Understanding 
America? are timely anthologies which should appeal to teachers inter- 
ested in current educational trends. Mr. Cook’s anthology was developed 
by the pupils of English 4 classes in the Great Neck, Long Island, High 
School. Mr. Cunningham’s collection is the product of the co-operative 
efforts of a large number of teachers. Viewed together, they fairly present 
the contemporary effort to teach the art of thinking, to present materials 
from modern life, and to utilize pupil interests. 

Essays in Modern Thought comprises selections from Burges Johnson, 
A. A. Milne, Robert Benchley, Charles S. Brooks, Stephen Leacock, Hey- 
wood Broun, Sir Philip Gibbs, Christopher Morley, William Beebe, Stu- 
art Chase, James Truslow Adams, and others. Most of the essays are in 
the familiar style. Many are slangy and colloquial in a freedom of speech 
dear, perhaps, to the youthful and distressing sometimes to their elders. 
Although some of the essays deal with such problems as the causes of war, 
the economic troubles of the nation, and international relationships, to 
call them Essays in Thought is misleading. A single essay which offers 
with specious ease the solution of a complicated problem cannot be an in- 
strument of thought unless a thoughtful teacher with a broad knowledge 
and background gives it a proper setting. Mr. Cook’s selections are not 
accompanied with adequate helps to thought either in the form of con- 
trasted points of view or an adequate bibliography. 

The collection is at its best in its presentation of material pertinent to 
adolescence. Mr. Cook rightfully devotes much space to selections sug- 
gesting discussion of such topics as wit, humor, and sentimentality. All of 
us are familiar with the prominence of smart-aleck and censorious wit in 
adolescent self-assertion and bickering. Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s 
defense of sentimentality and Albert Payson Terhune’s attack upon it 
strike home to an adolescent worry. So much of hard-boiledness is an at- 


t Essays in Modern Thought. Collected by Thomas R. Cook. New York: D. C. 
Heath, 1935. $1.12. 

2 Understanding America. Edited by William H. Cunningham. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1935. $1.00. 
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tempt to cover sentiment which for many growing boys and girls is a dis- 
tressing symptom of the struggling fetus of the psyche. Discussion of it 
should be of service to many. Although the problems of choice of occupa- 
tion and of the relationship of boys to girls are intimated, they are not 
satisfactorily treated in Max McConn’s Who Should Go to College? and 
Margaret Culkin Banning’s What a Young Girl Should Know. These are 
real problems which the teacher of literature should throw light upon. It 
is the fumbling of these questions which leads me to suspect that Mr. 
Cook has not realized what a rich and important vein the tenor of his 
anthology seems to indicate. Essays in Modern Thought is, however, a 
book in the right direction. 

Designed to foster thought, Understanding A merica succeeds admirably. 
It is divided into seven sections containing from three to five essays each 
of which focuses attention upon “Business in American Civilization,” 
Public Opinion,” “‘Ameri- 


99 66 


“Government and International Relations, 
can Culture,” ““The Problem of Leisure,” and ‘“‘Changing America.”’ The 
great feature of the book is that in each section opposing views are offered 
from the pens of such men as Norman Thomas, John T. Flynn, Frank 
Symonds, Walter Lippmann, Deems Taylor, Robert Millikan, and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. At the end of each section the editor has placed a summary 
of the points raised and an excellent bibliography for each problem. Facts, 
opinions, and idealisms bristle in good stout English prose throughout the 
volume. It is not only an anthology which is valuable for senior high 
school English, but its organization is a method of teaching. For those 
who have hope of developing the power of intelligent thought in the mine- 
run of high-school students this is an excellent book. 

As an introduction to the understanding of America the book is some- 
what inadequate. Its emphasis is upon the contemporary. Yet present- 
day America is as much the product of the thought and activity of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln 
as it is of the thought of Henry Ford, Stuart Chase, and Franklin Roose- 
velt. A section setting forth the tradition of isolation, individualism, 
laissez faire, and democratic theory and practice would give thought upon 
contemporary problems much more meaning by showing that it is the 
modern effort to help the promise of American life attain fulfilment. 

Furthermore, as now organized the book in the hands of an unskilful 
teacher may leave its students in a state of perplexity and frustration. An 
adolescent has so many perplexities and uncertainties related to his im- 
mediate personality and growth that it is frequently harmful to worry 
him strenuously with the uncertainties of the social scene. What sense of 
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security the perspective of time can give should be granted him. The bal- 
anced teacher will furnish this and make Cunningham’s book a valuable 


stimulant. 
Davin H. CorKRAN, JR. 
NorTH SHORE CouNnTRY Day SCHOOL 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


A JUNIOR LANGUAGE SERIES 

The new Open Door English Series for the Junior High School* is, as the 
title suggests, truly American in its point of view. It gives equal oppor- 
tunity to all members of the class; it encourages co-operation rather than 
competition. By suggesting three or more assignments in many lessons in 
composition, and by including remedial and self-testing review exercises 
in grammar, this new series makes definite provision for individual dif- 
ferences. The lessons in these three books are closely connected with the 
demands of everyday experience; they carefully uphold the objective that 
the pupils in the schools of today must be taught skills which will better 
equip them for the lives they will lead outside of school. 

Distributed at intervals throughout the series are diagnostic tests for 
determining the student’s weaknesses in diction and usage; and standard- 
ized tests for measuring vocabulary growth and sentence mastery. Three 
steps in the teaching of composition have been carefully worked out: (1) 
the stimulation of the pupil’s thought; (2) the improvement of the stu- 
dent’s ability to organize and present his ideas; and finally (3) training 
in self-criticism. Another commendable feature of the books is the thor- 
ough summary of grammar at the end of each volume. 

Book I presents some interesting practical problems, such as the or- 
ganization of a book club and the construction of a Junior Red Cross port- 
folio. The school-citizenship scale would be particularly useful in giving 
direct guidance to the pupil for his life in the school community. Then, 
too, there are projects in newspaper work, letter-writing, and library study 

all designed to appeal to the varying tastes of the students. In Book II 
are found other practical exercises; an outstanding one of these is entitled 
“Interesting Hobbies.” The additional lessons have similarly well-mo- 
tivated titles; for example, in a chapter on ‘‘Business Correspondence”’ 
one of the assignments is called ‘Arranging fora Game.” The last book of 

* The Open Door English Series for the Junior High School. By Zenos E. Scott, Harriet 
E. Peet, Gertrude L. Robinson, and Gladys M. Bigelow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1934. 3 vols. Pp. 322, 388, 500. $0.88, $0.96, $1.20. 
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the series, besides continuing the creative-writing units treated in the 
seventh- and eighth-grade books, adds suggestions for writing a short 
play and presents some interesting work in description under such head- 
ings as: ‘‘Playing Detective” and “A Motion Picture.” 

In fact, such a wealth of material as is contained in these books would 
call for a careful perspective and decision on the part of the teacher as to 
what should be fully developed. This question, moreover, arises: Would 
the repetition in the three books of topics in composition work hold the 
pupils’ interests for three years? In regard to the work on grammar and 
correct usage, one wonders whether the students might not object to find- 
ing exercises in grammar incorporated in chapters entitled “Choosing a 
Life Work” or “Romance in Everyday Life.”” Perhaps, too, if the mastery 
tests in the books were used by the instructor, she would soon find herself 
confronted by tle old problem of keeping the knowledge of one class from 
being passed on to another. 

NEVA WHITFORD JONES 
CHAMPAIGN JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





EXAMINING A PRIZE-WINNING TEXTBOOK 


The directness of tone shown in the title of ‘““The Atlantic $4,000 Prize 
Textbook” is characteristic of the entire volume.’ “On every page this 
book speaks to the learner,” and in no artificially written-down manner or 
language. The illustrations are likewise direct, lively, and addressed to 
the pupil, with a simplicity and exaggeration likely to appeal to the 
adolescent’s sense of humor. The use of pupil-written material for study 
and criticism will also be appreciated by the users of the text. 

The book is well organized and easy to follow, with directions clearly 
set off from other matter by variations in type and other devices. The 
given organization and emphasis can easily be adapted to the varied 
needs of pupils or schools. Here and there help in this adaptation is 
specifically given, as in the proposal on page 54 for those who have access 
to no library. 

Heartily to be commended are the language activities briefly described 
in “A Program for Written Expression” (chap. iv), in the pages given to 
extemporaneous speaking (pp. 291-94), and in the chapter on “‘Self- 


* Elizabeth Crowe Hannum, Speak! Read! Write! New York: Little, Brown & Co., 


1935- 
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Criticism” (chap. v). In these suggestions the emphasis is upon English 
as a practical social activity rather than as an academic study; here the 
book encourages and helps pupils to do better the desirable English 
activities they will normally engage in while adolescent and when adult. 

Some types of language activity that have great social value receive 
slight attention. Conversation is passed over with a single rule for para- 
graphing and one for punctuating (p. 129), with three pagesof conversation 
used to illustrate ways of expressing ideas (pp. 146-49), and two exercises 
assigned in connection with story-writing: (1) ‘Listen to and record 
phonetically a piece of real conversation” and (2) ‘Write an imagined 
natural-sounding dialogue” (p. 348). 

Group discussion is likewise neglected, but debating receives seventeen 
pages—one of the longest sections in the text. The writing of friendly 
letters is given four pages; the use of the library, two pages; school pub- 
lications, four pages; story-telling, six; story-writing, eight; writing verse, 
eight; while taking notes and presenting plays each receives less than 
two pages. 

The number of pages allotted to a topic may be no measure of the 
value of the stimulation and help given, but such directions as the follow- 
ing seem entirely inadequate for one who needs the information found in 
the exposition preceding the assignments: 

If the staff members are really alive they will study good newspapers, not to 
imitate but to learn of new things to attempt. The amount of news in a school 
community is sometimes small, but the articles can be well and brightly written. 
The editorials can be really thoughtful and well worded. Reviews of new books 
in the library and new moving pictures in the town can be genuinely original 
and interesting. There are an almost unlimited number of possibilities for 
“special columns” in school papers. And the headlines, or “leaders,” should be 
very much more arresting than they usually are [p. 382]. 


Similar inadequacy of help is to be found in the sections dealing with other 
school publications, with the writing of verse, and with reading. 

Much space is given to the statement of grammatical and rhetorical 
principles and to rules of punctuation, spelling, capitalization, and similar 
matters; but, while this material is distributed through the book in such 
a way as to avoid the monotony arising from an uninterrupted program of 
mechanics, there is little evidence of any attempt to relate it to previously 
undertaken exercises in talking and writing. 

IpA A. JEWETT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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BETTER SENTENCES 


C. H. Ward’s Better Sentences is intended, primarily, to teach what the 
title names. In the first four chapters, ‘“Grammatical Sentences,” “‘Non- 
grammatical Sentences,” ‘Varied and Pleasing Sentences,” and ‘The 
Good Qualities of Single Sentences,” the author thoroughly discusses the 
sentence as it centers around the verb, discusses the common faults of 
structure, urges variety, and talks practically about unity, emphasis, and 
coherence. Punctuation, too, Mr. Ward deals with as contributing to sen- 
tence effectiveness. 

But, in addition to these points, treated constructively, the author adds 
chapters on blunders in syntax and in diction and adds a chapter on spell- 
ing. 

The book aims throughout to be constructive rather than prohibitory. 
“Tt offers to do the drudgery which destroys the time and the morale of 
college instructors.”’ But this does not mean that it encourages any easy, 
happy-go-lucky attitude toward usage. Far from it. It gives prohibitions, 
reasons concerning them, and suggests ways out. 

The book is an exercise book also, with sixty-eight exercises, fillable and 
detachable, to which exercises the text is directly addressed. In a green, 
stout, card cover of unusual shape (about 63 inches by almost 11) are 304 
pages on paper much better than to be expected in an exercise book, the 
pages set in type that is not only large and legible but beautiful. Very 
superior typography. 

Books by C. H. Ward have the advantage of enthusiasm in the writer, 
the advantage of the personal tone in the teacher to the student. For ex- 
ample: “.. .. [The student writer] might begin by amusing his mind with 
this strange fact: though and has the curse on it, and though so bears an 
even greater curse, yet the combination and so may be acceptable. ... . = 

Or this: ‘“The code for commas has been... . developed during five 
centuries; it is a public code; it conveys meanings. You cannot break into 
it with some fancy of your own about ‘making the meaning clear.’ ”’ 

And this: ‘“The majority of educated Americans have always been 
gullible about ‘bad English,’ ready to accept any prejudice if only it is 
preached with assurance.” 

The book has ten pages of “blunders in diction.” Perhaps two quota- 
tions will show the type. 

“All the farther is generally considered a sad mistake. Say ‘as far as.’ 

“Eat. Present usage in America strongly favors the past tense ate and 
the past participle eaten. (Strangely enough, the forms eat and ate, both 


”) 


* Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1935. 
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pronounced é?, are used in England and by a few fastidious Americans as 
preferable forms for the past tense and the past participle.)”’ 


A definite yet human text and exercise book. 
J. H. McKee 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Arctic Adventure: My Life in the Frozen North. By Peter Freuchen. April Book 
of the Month. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

Arctic themes are increasingly popular. Peter Freuchen, scientist and explorer, 
lived for fifteen years with the Eskimo within the Arctic Circle; he respected and admired 
them, loved and married an Eskimo girl to whom he was devoted until her death; he 
speaks proudly of their two children. His experiences and explorations, his appreciation 
of the life and customs of the Eskimo, and the procedures of polar explorers are as 
fascinating as fiction and more satisfying. 


Education before Verdun. By Arnold Zweig. May Book of the Month. Viking. 
$2.50. 

In time this story precedes the author’s famous The Case of Sergeant Grischa. We 
live with young Bertin, Grischa’s friend, those tragic, desperate months on the Verdun 
front. The theme of the book is human emotion and individual suffering, particularly 
of the private, although the huge panorama of the conflict is ever before us. The 
first manuscript of the book was confiscated and the author was expelled from Germany. 


South Riding. By Winifred Holtby. Macmillan. $2.50. 

In this posthumous novel the English author, whose sympathy and insight in 
Mandoa Mandoa gratified her readers, takes a sane, hopeful view of a slowly growing 
social betterment. Her story is of a Yorkshire village and, although her list of charac- 
ters covers five pages, we emerge with a clear understanding of the complex village 
situations, the varied emotional interests, and the stress of living forces which entangle 
the lives of so many people. Her purpose is to show the difficulty and necessity of mak- 
ing community progress, the problems of local government, and the strife between the 
conservative and progressive. 


Sparkenbroke. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. $2.75. 
The author of The Fountain presents a book of fine quality, sure to have passionate 
admirers and equally sure of intense criticism. Admirable Dr. Hardy and Byronesque 
Lord Sparkenbroke both love the same attractive girl, and she loves both of them. The 
story but serves the author for an expression of his philosophy. Sparkenbroke as a boy 
was fascinated with the idea of death and by the tomb of his ancestors. He became a 
poet, a rake, and a mystic, absorbed by a passionate introspection of the mysteries of 
love, by his imagination, and by the ecstasy of death. To those who fear death he says: 
“Who mourns? A fool with mortal look... . . 

Who stays? A Fool. Who knocks? A King.” 
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Caesar’s Mantle: The End of the Roman Republic. By Ferdinand Mainzer. 

Viking. $3.00. 

Alarmed by a menace of dictatorship, several authors have this season found a paral- 
lelism between the present crisis and the fall of the Roman Empire. Miss Bentley’s Free- 
dom Farewell opened with the rise of the youthful Caesar to power and closed with his 
death. Mr. Mainzer, after a life spent in the study of the Roman Empire, opens his 
story with the death of Caesar and the heirship of his young kinsman Octavius. He de- 
picts with clarity and power a mob of brutal scheming men and women who threw 
Rome into confusion and destroyed liberty while seeking individual supremacy. 


Monogram. By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author of Matriarch says of biography, ‘One must avoid, to begin with, dullness, 
crowding, bad taste, anecdotes, a cargo of I’s, whimsicality, and over intimacy.” With 
those ideas in mind, she has written delightfully of her own crowded life, choosing a 
series of associations rather than a “straight line from point to point.” 


Roofs of Elm Street. By William McNally. Putnam. $2.50. 
Readers who have known small-town life will enjoy this story of the 
who built Elm Street in North Star, Wisconsin, and reared their children there in 
modest luxury. The lives of these three rugged, honest men—one of New England de- 
scent, one Irish, and one German—and the development of their children give cause for 


‘succeeders” 


contemplation. 
My Country and My People. By Lin Yutang. John Day. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

There is an Introduction by Pearl Buck, who says this is the China book she has 
hoped for. A Chinese examines the mind, ideals, and character of his own race. He is 
searching for common human values: “Only thru the sorrows of men and the weeping 
of women can we understand human nature.” He looks with both sorrow and hope up- 
on the past, tries phase by phase to understand life, and vows that China will—as she 
always has done—right herself again. 

The Making of a Man. By the Dean of Windsor. Scribner. $1.50. 

In a Foreword Beverly Nichols explains that this wholesome, helpful book contains 
the essence of conversations between the dean and his guests, a group of fortunate 
young men who came to his fireside. He gives to the word “gentleman”’ a fine value. 
Forty Years of Psychic Research. By Hamlin Garland. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The word “psychic” seems to be creeping into recent literature. Garland has long 
been a sympathetic investigator of spiritualistic phenomena and gives interesting ac- 
counts of his baffling experiments with mediums whom he believed to be sincere. 
Summing up the evidence, Garland says that he has no conclusions. He is at times 
almost convinced, but gives his reasons for believing that death will remain the insol- 
uble mystery. 

Russet Mantle and The Cherokee Night. By Lynn Riggs. French. $2.00. 

Russet Mantle is a comedy dealing with the problems of young people. The Cherokee 
Night presents a group of Oklahoma Indians of mixed blood and emotional heritage. 
Idiot’s Delight. By Robert E. Sherwood. Scribner. $2.00. 

An indictment of war, munition interests, and fanaticism. The Theatre Guild pro- 
duced the play in Washington and New York. Scene: a hotel in the Italian Alps. In- 
ternational guests, including a munition salesman. Bombing opens “the next war.” 
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Hyman to the Rising Sun. By Paul Green. French. 


This one-act play gives us the hour before sunrise on the Fourth of July in a chain- 
gang railroad-construction camp in the Carolinas. Hard labor, twenty-nine lashes, and 
twenty-one days in the sweatbox are ordained, says the captain, who administers them 
bravely, by “the people’”—D.A.R., D. of C., bishops, ministers, et al. 


Break the Heart’s Anger. By Paul Engle. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 


“Do you think, America, you can forever 
Walk the thin and tight-rope edge of time 
With the umbrella of a silver dollar?” 
These rich, vigorous poems by the young Rhodes scholar who was first acclaimed 
when he published American Song are in theme and style similar to those of Sandburg. 


Flowers of Evil. By Charles Baudelaire. Translated by George Dillon and Edna 

St. Vincent Millay. 

Baudelaire lived a century ago but is today widely read in France. In the Preface 
Miss Millay calls him an aristocrat, an individualist, a lover of the poor who deplored 
sentimentalism and romanticism. Art was his god. His poems, while of great beauty, 
are often sensual and revolting. Here are seventy-two poems, the French version on 
one page, the translation on the opposite. French critics give the translation high 
praise. 


Literature and American Life. By Percy H. Boynton. Ginn. $4.00. 


Though under the imprint of a textbook publisher and inside a textbookish cover, 
the body of this book looks and reads like literary criticism intended for adults. Readers 
of the English Journal know through Professor Boynton’s critical articles that he never 
writes without adequate firsthand knowledge of the literature itself or without such 
information about the circumstances of the work as are necessary to thorough under- 
standing. His work illustrates very well the ideal of sound scholarship employed in 
literary interpretation and evaluation. 


Sierra Dreamers’ House. By Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. Poetry. 


Poems that give voice to the hungers and humors of spirits not sophisticated or pro- 
found but human and sensitive. 


Canterbury Pilgrims. By Edwin Ford Piper. Clio. $0.90. 
A collection of six sonnets in vigorous modern language presenting in soliloquy the 
characters of the several Canterbury pilgrims. 


Epitaph on George Moore. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. $1.25. 

This appreciation of a great Irish novelist by a companion of his declining years is 
not so much encomium as shrewd analysis of the man and artist. Morgan makes a 
good case for his thesis that Moore twice re-created the English novel, first in 1894 
with Esther Waters and again in 1904 with The Brook Kerith. 


The Seven Sins. By Audrey Wurdemann. Harper. $2.00. 

A long narrative poem tracing the destinies of seven wayward brothers who together 
abandoned the toilsome routine of their father’s farm. Brutal frankness and a raw sim- 
plicity characterize this most recent effort of the poet whose volume, Bright Ambush, 
won the 1934 Pulitzer Prize. Audrey Wurdemann is a descendant of the English poet 
Shelley and the wife of Joseph Auslander. 
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Behind the Magic Curtain. Theatre Arts, Inc. $1.50. 

Eight folk plays and scenes from colorful national backgrounds in Sweden, Russia, 
England, France, and Japan, including the ‘‘Mummer’s Revel” and the troubadour 
romance, “Fleur et Blanchefleur,” originally presented by the Junior Players of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse for the National Theatre Conference. The text is accom- 
panied by music notes, bibliographies, stage directions, and illustrations. 


Annals of the Poets. By Chard Powers Smith. Scribner. $3.00. 

A highly informing and entertaining collection of anecdotes and descriptions con- 
cerning the ancestry, social background, disposition, work habits, and personal peculi- 
arities of the great poets. The material is classified under such headings as ‘‘Pre- 
cocity”; ‘Courts, Crimes, and Prison”; “Insanity”; “Friendship and Sociability”’; 
“‘Self-Esteem’’; ‘‘Death’”’; and the like. Valuable as a source book for the scholar and 
general reader. 

Barnard Beginnings. By Annie Nathan Meyer. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
Mrs. Meyer tells the story of her fight for the idea of a Columbia annex or affiliated 

college for women which came to be known as Barnard College. It is a fascinating story 

of humor and discouragement and inspiration. 

The Private Journal of Henri Frederic Amiel. Translated by Van Wyck Brooks 
and Charles Van Wyck Brooks. Introduction by Bernard Bouvier. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

An English translation of the “confessions” of the shy Swiss professor, concerning 
which Tolstoy wrote, “It is full of life, wisdom, instruction, consolation and will ever 
remain one of those best of all books which have been left to us accidentally by such 
men as Marcus Aurelius, Pascal and Epictetus.” 

Charlemagne. By Douglas Woodruff. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

A brief biography of the great warrior king of the Middle Ages, emphasizing his 
relation to Christianity and the defense of the papacy, and a discussion of his cultural 
and political contributions. 

Broadway in Revue. Compiled by Norman H. Miller. French. $0.75. 

A dozen modern “blackouts’’—brief dramatic sketches with abrupt surprise endings, 
satirical or humorous. 

Ceiling Zero. By Frank Wead. French. $0.75. 

A thrilling drama of the modern airways, convincing in detail of action, dialogue, 
and background. The story centers about the gradual replacement of the heroic war 
aces with the younger, technically trained pilots. 

Mary Magdalen. By Edith Olivier. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

A highly imaginative biography of the Magdalen, in which many liberties are taken 
with the biblical account and some of the more fantastic legends of later years woven 
into the narrative. 

After Wimpole Street. By Wilbur Braun. French. $0.50. 


This three-act comedy drama is a sequel to The Barretts of Wimpole Street, written 
especially for amateur production. The story is based upon the married life of the 
Brownings and has its setting in their living-room at Casa Guidi, Florence, Italy 
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Thing of Sorrow. By Elder Olson. Macmillan. $1.50. 

This slender book of verse is studded with fresh, suggestive images and interlined 
with cues that revive old anguish or discover new lanes of feeling. 

Schubert. By Ralph Bates. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

A novelist, biographer, and musician recounts in brief the tragic experiences of 
Franz Schubert, from his promising boyhood to the gay evenings in Vienna taverns and 
his perpetual struggle with poverty. Mr. Bates writes with understanding and incisive 
wit concerning the compositions of one of the great musical geniuses of his age and of 
all time. 

Narration. By Gertrude Stein. Introduction by Thornton Wilder. Four lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Chicago, 1935. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 

“Narration,” says Gertrude Stein, “is what anybody has to say in any way about 
any thing that can happen, that has happened or will happen in any way.” The sub 
jects of these lectures are: the influence of nationality on the use of the words; the 
difference between prose and poetry; the problems of newspaper writing and its rela 
tion to history; the relationship between the writer and the “audience.” 

T. E. Lawrence. Charles Edmonds. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

A critical study of the author of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, with special treatment 
of the youth of Lawrence and the education of an adventurer as related to his later 
development. 

Inhale and Exhale. By William Saroyan. Random. $2.50. 

Saroyan, the gifted young Armenian who wrote “The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze,” now publishes seventy-seven short stories written in San Francisco, 
New York, and Russia. Personal, sensitive, somber, and sympathetic. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
Early English Carols. Edited by Richard Leighton Greene. Oxford. $10. 

This collection of middle and early modern lyrics or carols dated prior to 1550 in 
cludes six scholarly chapters on the carol as a literary classification and the influences 
which played upon it and the themes with which it dealt. The list of texts and of the 
original sources, the comprehensive notes, as well as the detailed Index, make this vol- 
ume an enormously valuable contribution to the scholarship of the field. 


The Achievement of T. S. Eliot. By F. O. Matthiessen. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.25. 
A minute study of the nature of poetry, constructed from an analysis of the work of 
T. S. Eliot, both as poet and as critic. The exposition of Eliot’s technique and use of 
imagery and the writer’s sense of his own age is illustrative of the author’s approach to 
his problem. 


The Orchestration of the Metrical Line. By A. R. Morris. Gorham (Boston). 
$2.00. 
An analysis of the speech sounds in poetry as revealed by elaborate recording devices 
These laboratory studies involved an exhaustive investigation of time and cadence in 
lyric verse, blank verse, the prose line, and free verse. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Corrective English Exercises. By Dana O. Jensen. Farrar & Rinehart. $0.60. 
A drill pad laying emphasis upon the formal elements in grammar and punctuation 


and presenting the rules in concise form on one side of the page, with the exercise ma- 
terial on the other. 
Growth in English: Ninth Year. By Burton P. Fowler and Mabel E. Simpson. 

Newson. $1.20. 

The authors have achieved the difficult effect of making a language text interesting 
to young people. The units are built around real life-situations, such as “Exploring the 
Community,” “The Houses We Live In,” “Guarding the Safety and Health of the 
Community,” “How To Work in an Organization,” ‘Enjoying Games and Parties,”’ 
“Using Newspapers and Magazines,” “Appreciating the Motion Picture and the Ra- 
dio,’”’ and the like. The language drills are interspersed throughout the book and are 
based upon the everyday needs of our children. 


Reading for Understanding. By Mabel A. Bessey and Isabel Coffin. Appleton- 

Century. $1.00. 

The appearance of another guidebook for the development of reading skills is justi- 
fied by the discovery of widespread reading retardation among high-school pupils. 
This little book classifies its practice selections under fourteen subject divisions in the 
two fields ‘“‘Reading for Comprehension”’ and “Re-expressing the Thought.” Each selec- 
tion is followed by questions upon the content. A disadvantage is the comparatively 
small type, particularly of the questions, for use with pupils who have difficulty in 
reading. 

Effective Speech: First Course. By Lousene Rousseau and Mary E. Cramer. 

Harper. 

This is a modern book on the improvement of speech, with well-written expository 
matter and an abundance of practice exercises. The chapters deal with the conven- 
tional topics of high-school speech in addition to the vital subjects of conversation, 
story-telling, and correct speaking. 

English through Experience. By Ruth Mary Weeks, Thelma W. Cook, and P. H. 

Deffendall. Books I, II, and III. Macmillan. 

This is good, solid drill material, including numerous references to actual writing 
situations. Explanatory and self-testing material is found on the stubs. The forward- 
looking views of the authors of these workbooks are revealed in the interesting activity- 
unit titles at the beginning: “Pilgrimages on Paper,” “Reading for Pleasure,’ ‘“Be- 
coming a School Citizen,” and the like. 

The Old, Old Story. By Helen Perry Curtis. Children of the Book. The Finding 
of the King. The Alabaster Cruse. By Madeleine Sweeny Miller. French. 
$0.35 each. 


Short children’s plays centering about religious themes and great religious festivals. 
Sketches for School and Assembly. By Marion Holbrook. French. $0.50. 


Ten farcical or light and romantic dramatic sketches for young people’s assembly 
programs. 
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